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STUDENT  LIFE  IN  GERMANY. 

The  artist  has  given  us  in  this  picture 
a  lepresentation  of  an  occurrence  that 
could  only  have  happened  in  Germany, 
and  one  that,  fortunately,  happens  there 
but  very  seldom  nowadays.  It  is  a 
student  duel,  or  more  correctly  speaking^ 
a  meeting  of  students  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  a  series  of  duels.  Besides 
those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  com- 
bat, as  is  seen  in  the  swords  crossed 
high  in  air,  and  the  seconds  who  are 
also  completely  armed  and  whose  sword- 
points  rest  upon  the  ground,  there  are 
other  two  whose  wounds  already  received 
in  an  encounter  are  undergoing  surgical 
examination,  and  perhaps  still  others  in 
the  rival  groups  who  intend  to  cross 
weapons  before  the  meeting  is  over. 
The  carriages  in  waiting  are  presumably 
to  convey  back  to  their  quarters  such  of 
the  combatants  as  may  receive  serious 
injuries;  a  result  that  does  not  often 
happen,  however,  for  they  are  so  well 
padded  and  protected  that  excepting  for 
a  few  slashes  on  the  cheek  or  forehead, 
the  contests  are  usually  bloodless.  A 
more  likely  use  for  the  vehicles  on  this 
occasion  will  be  that  of  baggage-wagon — 
to  convey  back  to  town  the  weapons, 
the  cases  of  instruments  and  bandages, 
the  masks,  protectors  and  gauntlets,  and 
the  empty  beer-kegs,  one  of  which  is 
seen  under  the  protecting  care  of  a 
student  to  the  right,  and  which  is  the 
recipient  of  much  tender  attention  from 


the  audience  at  all  events  of  this 
kind. 

Happily  the  practice  of  dueling  among 
students  is  falling  into  disuse.  It  never 
had  any  foundation  in  sense,  but  it  is  a 
remnant  of  barbarism  that  has  been  slow 
to  let  go  its  hold  upon  the  fancy  of  the 
young  bloods  who  frequent  the  German 
universities.  For  many  years  strict 
laws  have  been  in  force  against  it,  but 
these  were  either  openly  defied,  or,  more 
lately,  quietly  disregarded  by  the  stu- 
dents, the  professors  themselves  rather 
encouraging  than  condemning  the  law- 
lessness of  their  pupils.  The  police  are 
not  so  complaisant,  however,  and  they 
frequently  raid  the  hostile  meetings  and 
make  arrests  of  principals  and  seconds. 
But  only  a  small  fine  is  generally  im- 
posed, which  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  merely  a  monetary,  yet  not  very 
costly,  incident  of  the  occurrence. 
When  the  magistrates  shall  adopt  the 
rule  of  punishing  the  law-breakers  with 
heavy  fines  and  protracted  imprison- 
ment, the  days  of  dueling  will  be  over 
for  good;  for  the  practice  has  ceased  to 
be,  if  it  ever  was,  anything  more  than  a 
matter  of  fun,  the  result  of  a  practical 
joke,  or  a  question  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy  between  student  societies  of 
different  universities  or  even  different 
societies  of  the  same  university. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  witnessed  one  of 
these  contests  not  far  from  the  historic 
old    university    town    of    Heidelberg.     A 
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young  friend  secured  admittance  for  me 
to  a  large  low  room,  where  it  was  under- 
stood a  debate  between  two  students 
was  to  take  place.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  saw  what  the  nature  of  the 
debate  was  to  be;  and  in  the  intervals 
between  the  examination  of  the  swords 
and  other  furniture  with  which  the  war- 
like pair  were  equipping  themselves,  I 
was  told  that  one  of  them  had  offended, 
or  "insulted,"  the  other  by  actually 
stumbling  against  his  chair  as  they  were 
in  a  beer  cellar  together.  A  challenge 
had  followed,  it  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  here  they  were,  to  wipe  out  the 
indignity  with  blood. 

The  swords  were  sharp  and  thin,  but 
without  points — made  to  cut,  not  to 
thrust  with;  and  by  the  time  the  arms, 
necks,  bodies  and  eyes  of  the  fighters 
were  bandaged  up  and  padded,  I  began 
to  wonder  where  the  blood  was  going  to 
be  drawn  from.  However,  the  cheeks 
and  heads  were  bare;  and  a  few  seconds 
of  fighting  sufficed  to  show  that  enough 
of  the  body  had  been  left  exposed  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  need. 

The  swords  were  placed  in  the  well- 
gloved  hands  of  the  fighters,  the  word 
was  given,  and  at  it  they  went  furiously. 
No  eye  could  follow  the  movements  of 
that  glistening  steel,  and  the  most  adroit 
fencing-master  would  have  seen  tricks 
there  that  no  manual  had  ever  taught 
him.  There  was  really  no  skill  in  it  at 
all,  no  science,  no  cool  precision.  It 
was  slash  and  slash,  and  cut  and  cut 
away  as  hard  and  fast  as  the  arm  could 
be  made  to  move.  Suddenly  the 
seconds,  who  stood  almost  between  the 
principals  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  in 
the  far  more  perilous  position,  thrust 
their  own  weapons  up,  separating  the 
swords  of  the  combatants — and  it  was 
seen  that  one  of  the  latter  had  been 
wounded.      A   gaping  cut  it  was,    too — a 


gash  reaching  almost  from  his  ear  to  his 
chin.  Then  followed  an  inspection  by  one 
of  the  medical  students  present,  lint  and 
a  plaster  were  applied,  there  was  a  mo- 
ment of  rest,  and  the  battle  was  resumed. 

The  second  bout  was  similar  to  the 
first  in  tactics,  but  it  did  not  last  so 
long.  Again  the  seconds  interfered, 
again  a  surgeon's  examination,  and 
again  a  sharp,  clean  cut.  This  time  it 
took  the  shape  of  a  slit  on  the  nose, 
and,  as  it  was  received  by  the  bearer  of 
the  other  wound,  his  face  was  deemed 
sufficiently  mutilated  for  that  one  occa- 
sion, and  the  battle  was  considered  end- 
ed. His  honor,  I  suppose,  had  been  sat- 
isfied—  I  am  sure  mine  would  have  been. 

Next  day  the  patient  was  around  as 
usual,  proud  as  a  peacock  of  his  still 
swollen  wounds,  which  were  ornamented 
with  sundr}'  and  numerous  strips  of 
plaster.  I  afterwards  saw  many  of  such 
fellows  escorted  by  an  admiring  group 
of  fellow-students,  and  of  course  had  no 
trouble  after  that  first  experience  in 
surmising  what  had  happened.  Another 
thing  was  made  clear  to  me  by  the  same 
circumstance:  the  ribbed  and  scarred 
faces  of  many  of  the  best-looking  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  young  men — the 
older  ones,  too,  may  have  worn  similar 
marks  of  youthful  valor,  but  their  beards 
had  been  allowed  to  cover  them. 

As  said  above,  the  dueling  habit  is 
going  out  of  existence.  Perhaps  German 
honor  is  not  so  sensitive  as  it  used  to 
be;  perhaps  public  disfavor  is  making 
its  influence  felt;  perhaps  fathers  who 
once  were  foolish  are  warning  their  sons 
against  their  own  folly;  and  perhaps  in 
the  more  serious  and  more  enlightened 
days  that  have  come,  the  sons  themselves 
have  become  more  sensible  and  earnest. 
It  was  a  brutal,  barbarous  instinct  that 
ever  supported  the  practice,  and  this  in- 
stinct is  one  that  is  always  well  got  rid  of. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Frugality  and  Blessing. 

The  French  nation  has  doubtless  many 
faults;  but  it  possesses  some  admirable 
virtues,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
economy  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
people.  They  are  wonderfully  saving, 
and  possess  habits  of  frugality  that  lead 
to  very  happy  results  in  the  management 
of  their  private  and  public  affairs. 
Their  land  is  divided  into  small  hold- 
ings, and  these  are  owned,  in  the  most 
of  cases,  by  those  who  cultivate  them. 
After  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  vic- 
torious Germans  insisted  upon  the  pay- 
ment by  the  French  of  frightfully  heavy 
damages.  It  seemed  to  everyone  that  it 
would  be  a  most  difficult  debt  for  the 
French  nation  to  pay,  and  that  it  would 
for  years  almost  crush  them  under  its 
burden.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the 
world,  the  debt  was  soon  discharged. 
The  French  people  came  forward  and 
out  of  their  humble  earnings  subscribed 
to  the  loan  which  the  government  made 
in  order  to  pay  the  debt.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  remarked  that  the  payment 
of  that  enormous  amount  of  money  to 
Germany  did  more  injury  to  Germany 
than  to  the  French  who  had  it  to  raise. 
The  payment  of  so  much  money  to  the 
German  people  led  to  more  or  less 
extravagance;  while  in  France  the  rais- 
ing of  it  led  to  the  greatest  economy  and 
self-restraint  and  self-deprivation. 

As  Latter-day  Saints,  we  as  a  people 
have  the  greatest  incentives  to  be  frugal. 
We  have  the  Zion  of  God  to  build  up 
in  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  has  chosen 
lis  as  His  instruments  through  whom  to 
accomplish  His  purposes.  The  labor 
is  incumbent  upon  us  of  creating  reforms 
in  every  branch  of  human  industry. 
Extravagance  and  corruption  are  spread- 


ing on  every  hand  and  producing  the 
most  dreadful  results.  Even  the  foun- 
tains of  justice  are  polluted  in  many 
places,  and  oppression  and  wrong  reign. 
The  corrupting  influence  of  the  love  of 
money  is  everywhere  seen  where  money 
abounds.  It  is  in  truth  the  god  of  this 
world,  and  at  its  shrine  the  bulk  of 
mankind  worship.  The  advice  of  the 
father  to  his  son,  whether  truly  given  or 
not,  seems  to  be  the  advice  upon  which 
many  people  act.  He  is  credited  with 
saying  to  his  son:  "Get  money;  get  it 
honestly  if  you  can;  but  be  sure  and  get 
it."  The  advice  recognizes  the  power 
of  mone)',  and  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished through  it  in  the  world. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  use  wealth 
in  a  judicious  and  beneficial  manner. 
The  Lord  has  impressed  this  upon  His 
people  m  revelations  which  have  been 
given  to  the  Church.  He  has  promised 
us  that  we  shall  be  a  rich  people;  but 
coupled  with  the  promise  are  injunctions 
that  we  should  seek  for  eternal  riches, 
and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  corrupted 
by  earthly  riches  and  become  proud  and 
lifted  up,  as  did  the  Nephites  of  old. 

The  stringency  in  money  affairs  which 
we  have  witnessed  now  for  some  months, 
and  which  still  prevails,  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Many  people  are 
caught  in  debt,  and  it  is  difficult,  nay, 
almost  impossible,  to  raise  money  on 
any  kind  of  property,  with  which  to  pay 
debts.  The  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
our  present  experience  is  that  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  everyone  to  keep  out  of 
debt.  The  Lord  in  His  revelations  calls 
it  bondage.  It  is  bondage,  of  the  most 
painful  character,  for  an  honorable,  sens- 
itive man  or  people  to  be  in  debt  without 
the  ability  to  discharge  it.  The  bor- 
rower becomes,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
slave  of  the  lender,  and  he  is  exposed  to 
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all  manner  of  humiliation  through  in- 
abilit}'  to  meet  his  obligations  and  to 
pay  the  men  whom  he  owes. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  in  his  lifetime 
suffered  greatly  through  having  to  incur 
debt,  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for  him- 
self. Constantly  harassed  with  all  man- 
ner of  prosecutions  and  persecutions, 
his  position  was  an  exceedingly  trying 
one.  The  conditions  which  surrounded 
him  entailed  considerable  expense,  and 
notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  debt  he 
was  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  bor- 
row for  the  Church,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  work  that  devolved  upon  him. 
Latter-day  Saints  in  those  days  were  in 
a  poor  position  to  meet  monetary  obli- 
gations; for  their  enemies  never  let 
them  rest  long  enough  in  one  place  to 
accumulate  much  means.  As  soon  as 
they  had  made  improvements  that  were 
valuable,  they  v.'ere  coveted  by  others 
around  them,  who  seized  as  a  pretext 
for  driving  them  off  that  they  believed 
and  taught  a  bad  religion,  and  that 
they  were  dangerous  to  society.  The 
heaviest  burdens  that  the  Prophet  of 
God  and  the  Church  had  to  bear  in 
those  days  were  burdens  of  this  charac- 
ter, which  resulted  from  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies,  legal  and  illegal. 

Since  we  have  come  to  these  moun- 
tains the  circumstances  have  been 
different.  Yet  legal  proceedings,  so- 
called,  have  cost  large  amounts  of 
money.  We  have  had  to  defend  our- 
selves with  legal  weapons.  We  have 
not  had  mobs  come  upon  us  and  drive 
us  from  our  homes;  but  great  expense 
has  been  created  through  our  being 
attacked  under  forms  of  law.  It  is  won- 
derful, considering  everything,  how  well 
we    have    passed    through     these    trials. 

They  have  given  us  experience, 
although  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
costly. 


Our  effort  now  should  be,  as  a  people 
and  as  individuals,  to  live  so  frugally 
and  economically  that  we  shall  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  incurring  debts. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  individual 
and  every  family  to  so  arrange  their 
affairs  that  they  can  live  within  their 
means. 

The  Lord  made  promises  to  ancient 
Israel  that  if  they  would  keep  His  com- 
mandments "the  Lord  shall  open  unto 
thee  His  good  treasure,  the  heaven  to 
give  thee  rain  unto  thy  land  in  his  season, 
and  to  bless  all  the  work  of  thine  hand: 
and  thou  shaft  lend  unto  many  nations, 
and  thou  shall  not  borrow.  And  the 
Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not 
the  tail:  and  thou  shalt  be  above  only, 
and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath." 

This  was  a  promise  that  was  immut- 
able, and  the  history  of  ancient  Israel 
proves  how  completely  it  was  fulfilled; 
also  the  cursing  that  should  come  upon 
them  if  they  should  not  hearken  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  and  keep  His 
commandments  and  statutes.  They  were 
told  that  "the  stranger  that  is  within 
thee  shall  get  up  above  thee  very  high; 
and  thou  shalt  come  down  very  low. 
He  shall  lend  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not 
lend  to  him;  he  shall  be  the  head,  and 
thou  shalt  be  the  tail." 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  to  so  live  that  these  promises,  so 
fruitful  in  blessing,  may  be  realized  by 
them;  for  they  have  in  various  forms 
been  renewed  to  us  in  these  latter  days. 
Our  children  should  be  taught  frugality, 
to  be  careful  in  little  things,  and  not 
suffer  anything  to  go  to  waste.  Mothers 
have  great  opportunities  in  this  direc- 
tion to  teach  their  children  lessons  of 
industry,  thrift  and  economy  that  will 
have  an  influence  upon  all  their  future 
lives. 

The  Editor. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Is  there  any  Sex  in  Vice. 

>NE  of  the  questions  that  have  re- 
ceived recent  attention  in  some  of 
the  public  journals  is,  whether 
there  is  any  sex  in  vice;  that  is,  is  a 
woman  more  guilty  than  a  man  for  the 
same  act? 

Men  claim  rights  which  they  deny  to 
the  other  sex.  A  man  may  be  guilty  of 
offenses  which  are  considered  by  many 
people  quite  trivial,  but  if  committed  by 
a  woman  they  are  a  blot  upon  her 
character  that  never  can  be  eradicated. 
This  has  been  the  effect  of  public 
opinion  for  ages.  But  a  change  seems 
to  be  taking  place.  In  many  instances, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  for  the 
better.  Woman,  in  her  efforts  to  be  the 
equal  of  man,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  which  men  enjoy,  seems  in- 
clined to  indulge  in  the  same  vices  as 
men,  and  to  defend  herself  for  her  in- 
dulgence by  claiming  that  there  is  no 
sex  in  vice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  has  been 
a  man's  world;  but  the  aim  now  of 
many  of  the  weaker  sex  is  to  make  it  a 
man  and  woman's  world.  Hence  we 
read  of  the  prevalence  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing—  a  habit  which  is  becoming  quite 
common,  it  is  said,  even  in  fashionable 
circles,  among  the  ladies.  Probably  one 
of  the  causes  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  enlarged  opportunities  which  women 
have  at  the  present  time  for  entering 
upon  avocations  which  a  few  years  ago 
were      looked     upon     as      the     peculiar 


province  of  men;  and  being  thrust  thus 
into  closer  contact  with  men,  they 
acquire  men's  habits,  and  among  them 
the  bad  habit  of  smoking.  Up  to  with- 
in a  recent  period  it  has  been  considered 
discreditable  for  a  lady  to  smoke;  but 
now,  it  is  said,  there  are  public  places 
where  ladies  are  frequently  seen  smok- 
ing. Another  thing  in  which  they 
imitate  the  men  is  the  formation  of 
clubs  and  the  enjoyment  of  club   life. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  woman  to  lift  herself  up 
to  an  equality  with  man  should  find 
expression  in  such  forms  as  these.  This 
same  tendency  is  illustrated  among  the 
uncivilized  races;  when  they  are  brought 
in  contact  with  civilized  men  they  copy 
their  vices  rather  than  their  good   traits. 

Undoubtedly  the  average  woman  is 
purer  than  the  average  man.  We  pre- 
sume that  this  would  be  readily  con- 
fessed by  men  generally,  especially  in 
what  is  called  the  society  world.  In 
woman  a  purity  of  conduct  and  a 
chastity  is  expected  that  is  not  looked 
for  in  man.  Instead  of  women  sinking 
to  the  level  of  men,  therefore,  it  should 
be  their  aim  to  raise  men  to  at  least 
their  level.  This  should  also  be  the 
aim  of  the  men  themselves.  Instead  of 
expecting  woman  to  set  the  example, 
man,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  strength 
and  assumed  headship,  should  set  her 
the  example  in  all  things.  But  even  in 
our  Territory,  and  among  a  people 
whose  ideas  upon  these  subjects  are 
based  upon  the  gospel,  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition manifested  to  expect  much  more 
from  the  daughters  of  the  community 
than  the  sons.  It  is  a  shameful  thing  to 
say,  because  we  should  be  better  taught, 
and  the  male  sex  should  exhibit  better 
fruits  of  the  teaching  they  receive. 
Why  should  the  boys  of  a  family  think 
they  can   indulge  in   boisterous  and  rude 
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conduct  and  vulgar  expressions  which 
they  would  think  very  improper  on  the 
part  of  their  sisters?  Why  should  boys 
think  they  can  drink  liquor  to  intoxica- 
tion or  use  tobacco  when  they  would  he 
shocked  to  see  their  sisters  intoxicated 
or  using  tobacco?  Are  there  any  privi- 
leges given  to  men  in  these  respects  that 
women  do  not  have?  Is  there  any  sex 
in  vice? 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  that  we 
know  of  why  one  sex  should  not  be  as 
strict  and  correct  in  its  habits  as  the 
other.  Men  should  be  as  pure  in  their 
thoughts,  language  and  acts  as  women. 
Conduct  that  would  be  condemned  in 
women  ought  to  be  condemned  in  men. 
Men  should  be  as  chaste  as  they  expect 
women  to  be.  A  man  who  marries 
should  bring  to  his  wife  the  same  clean 
mind  and  body  as  he  expects  her  to 
bring  to  him.  Boys  should  be  taught 
these  things  and  be  impressed  with 
their  importance.  They  should  set  the 
example  in  these  directions,  because 
they  claim  to  be  the  stronger.  A  type 
of  manhood  which  is  inferior  to  that  of 
womanhood  is  base.  Where  such  a 
type  prevails  the  race  will  go  downward. 

Men  have  decreed  in  their  own  inter- 
est that  they  may  do  as  they  please,  but 
that  women  shall  do  as  they  are  told. 
Men  have  declared  that  there  shall  be  a 
discrimination  in  the  matter  of  vice, 
and  that  the  discrimination  shall  be  in 
their  favor.  If  they  are  tempted  and 
fall,  the  offense  is  trivial;  but  if  woman 
yields  to  the  same  temptation,  her  sin 
cannot  be  forgiven. 

It  was  a  woman,  charged  with  adul- 
tery, that  was  brought  before  the  Savior 
by  the  self-righteous  of  that  day.  It 
might  well  be  asked,  where  was  the 
man?  Was  he  not  as  great  a  sinner  as 
she?  But  it  was  the  woman  that  was  to 
be    condemned,    and  not  the  man.      The 


sentiment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  towards  the 
woman  we  are  told  in  the  beautiful  illus- 
tration which  He  has  given  us  of  His 
merciful  kindness  to  the  sinner;  what 
He  would  have  said  to  the  man,  who 
was  equally  guilty,  we  are  not  told, 
though  we  can  readily  imagine  that  His 
attitude  toward  him  would  have  been 
much  more  serious  in  its  consequences 
than  toward  the  woman.  Men  have 
made  laws  which  for  their  own  protec- 
tion can  be  easily  stretched;  but  those 
laws  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
other  sex  are  exceedingly  binding.  It  is 
a  most  difficult  thing  for  a  woman  to 
secure  her  rights  against  her  betrayer 
The  sympathies  of  his  sex  are  with  him. 
and  she  is  almost  thought  to  be  doing  a 
shameful  thing  to  prosecute  him  to  ob- 
tain some  slight  atonement  for  her  out- 
raged honor.  If  a  woman  be  betrayed, 
and,  that  she  may  hide  the  shame  which 
she  feels,  she  takes  steps  to  destroy  the 
fruit  of  her  sin,  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  is  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  But 
whoever  hears  of  steps  being  taken  to 
punish  the  guilty  wretch  who  has  been 
the  cause  of  her  ruin  and  brouglit  upon 
her  the  madness  which  has  instigated 
her  crime?  There  will  be  a  time  come 
when  all  this  will  be  changed;  when 
men  will  be  held  to  a  stricter  account- 
ability than  they  have  been  for  their 
dealings  with  the  other  sex.  Women 
will  not  always  be  discriminated  against. 
If  conduct  of  tlieirs  be  considered 
vicious,  the  same  conduct  in  men  will 
not  be  considered  praiseworthy,  but  will 
be  as  severely  condemned. 

The  Lord  has  given  the  Latter-day 
Saints  considerable  light  upon  these 
subjects,  and  they  should  profit  by  His 
instructions.  It  is  time  that  men  should 
realize  that  their  sex  cannot  commit 
with  impunity  and  without  punishment 
that    which    they    condemn  in  the    other 
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sex.      It   is  a    lesson   tliat    should   be   im- 
pressed upon  the  rising  generation. 


Administering  to   Non=Members. 

We  are  asked: 

Is  it  proper  for  an  Elder,  when 
requested,  to  anoint  with  oil  the  sick 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church?  An 
Elder  from  the  Southern  States  mission 
says  he  was  instructed  not  to  do  so, 
while  one  from  Europe  says  he  was 
instructed  to  do  so  when  requested. 

It  IS  always  lawful  to  do  good.  We 
say  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Savior 
of  mankind.  If  a  person  has  faith  to 
seek  health  through  the  ministrations  of 
the  Elders  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  even 
though  he  have  not  the  greater  faith  to 
accept  and  obey  the  fullness  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  he  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  lesser  blessing  of  bodily  sound- 
ness by  any  lack  of  willingness  on  our 
part  to  magnify  the  name  of  God. 

We  nowhere  read  in  the  scriptures 
that  when  the  sick  came  to  Jesus  Him- 
self and  sought  His  healing  blessing 
that  He  first  asked.  Have  you  been 
baptized?  He  did  not  inquire  of  the 
blind  or  paralytic.  Are  you  a  member  of 
the  Church? 

It  is  true  these  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  to  follow  the  believer;  they  were  not 
placed  in  the  Church  to  make  converts. 
But  the  man  or  woman  who  asks  for 
the  administration  of  the  Elders  (we  are 
not  now  talking  of  sign-seekers)  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  believer,  though  not 
yet  a  member  of  Christ's  holy  Church, 
and  is  not  doing  wrong  by  seeking  the 
blessing.  That  God  is  not  offended  at 
this  manifestation  of  faith  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  He  often  honors  these 
ministrations  b}  healing  the  subject. 
The  writer  while  laboring  in  the  ministry 
in  foreign  lands  was  frequently  called 
upon     to    administer    to    the    sick.      He 


never  refused,  and  man)-  were  healed 
under  these  circumstances  by  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinance  of  anoint- 
ing with  oil  and  laying  on  of  hands.  It 
was  his  invariable  custom,  however, 
before  doing  so  to  explain  the  principle 
to  the  afflicted  one,  and  to  show  him  or 
her  that  it  was  his  or  her  duty  to  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord  to  forsake  sin  (by 
truly  repenting)  and  to  be  baptized,  etc. 
But  there  was  at  least  one  instance 
where  a  covenant  thus  made  was  not 
kept,  though  the  person  was  healed. 
She  afterwards  had  a  return  of  the  mal- 
ady; and,  as  the  writer  believed,  it  was 
because  she  had   not  kept  her  covenant. 

There  was  one  notable  instance  that 
now  occurs  to  us  which  illustrates  the 
principle  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
A  man,  afflicted  with  palsy,  heard  of  the 
writer,  and  that  he  taught  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  concerning  the  gifts 
of  the  gospel.  The  desire  sprung  up  in 
his  heart  to  hear  this  teaching.  He  sent 
for  the  writer,  who  upon  going  to  his 
house  found  him  confined  to  bed,  and 
scarcely  able  to  move.  He  listened 
gladly  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
taught  to  him,  and  begged  to  be  admin- 
istered to.  He  covenanted  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God.  By  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinance  he  was 
healed.  Baptism  and  confirmation  fol- 
lowed. Shortly  after  he  was  ordained 
an  Elder,  and  traveled  and  preached  the 
gospel,  bearing  testimony  to  the  people 
of  that  which  the  Lord  had  done  for 
him  through  the  restoration  of  the  gos- 
pel and  its  gifts. 

That  men,  unauthorized  of  God,  will 
in  Christ's  name  perform  wondrous 
works  is  evidenced  from  the  words  of 
the  Savior.  He  tells  us  (Matthew  7; 
22,  23)  that  in  the  great  hereafter  men 
will  come  to  him  and  say,  did  we  not 
do  this,  that  and  the  other  in  thy  name? 
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Have  we  not  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works?  And 
he  will  say  unto  them,  "I  never  knew 
3'ou;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work 
iniquity."  They  had  never  received 
authorit}'  from  Him  to  use  His  name. 
Nevertheless  they  will  state  they  had 
used  it,  and  that,  too,  if  they  can  be 
believed,  effectually,  in  performing  many 
wonderful  works. 

We  hear  of  miracles  being  performed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Methodist 
and  other  churches.  Some  of  these, 
doubtless,  were  works  of  imposture,  but 
all  were  not.  In  many  cases  they  were 
the  result  of  true  faith  in  the  power  of 
Jesus'  name;  in  many  instances  those 
who  received  the  blessings,  were  living 
up  to  the  best  light  they  had,  dim  though 
it  might  be. 


Answers  to  Questions. 

A  correspond'ent  wishes  to  know  if  the 
Teachers  in  a  ward  have  the  authority 
to  investigate  a  case  wherein  the  official 
acts  of  a  president  of  an  Elders'  quorum 
are  in  question;   and 

Have  Bishops'  Courts  the  authority 
to  hear  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
official  acts  of  a  president  of  an  Elders' 
quorum  ? 

Elders'  quorums  are  Stake  organiza- 
tions and  directly  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Stake; 
consequently  the  official  acts  of  a  presi- 
dent of  an  Elders'  quorum  should  be 
considered,  when  investigation  is  neces- 
sary, by  the  Presidency  and  High 
Council  of  the  Stake.  The  ward  Teach- 
ers, as  such,  have  not  the  authority  to 
investigate  the  official  actions  of  the 
president  or  officers  of  any  quorum  of 
the   Priesthood. 

"Did  Jesus  receive  the  Priesthood 
under  the  hands  of  Moses  and   Elias  at 


the  time  of  the  transfiguration?"  we  aie 
asked  by  a  correspondent. 

No.  Jesus  alread}'  possessed  the 
Holy  Priesthood,  he  was,  indeed,  the 
great  High  Priest  of  our  salvation. 
That  He  held  the  Priesthood  prior  to 
the  event  here  spoken  of  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  He  had  chosen  and  ordained 
twelve  apostles. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  says:  "The 
Savior,  Moses  and  Elias  gave  the  keys 
of  the  Priesthood  to  Peter,  James  and 
John,  on  the  Mount,  when  they  were 
transfigured  before  Him." 

Mark  you,  "the  keys  of  the  Priest- 
hood." The  Mount  was  for  the  time 
being  a  Temple  of  the  Lord. 


IN  EARLY  DAYS. 


A  Significant  Dream. 

The  following  in  substance  I  had  from 
Brother  Charles  Pulsipher,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Huntington,  Emery  County, 
several  years  ago. 

At  one  time  when  the  Indians  were 
troublesome,  President  Brigham  Young 
counseled  the  brethren  not  to  go  into 
the  canyons  for  firewood,  poles  or  lum- 
ber alone,  as  their  lives  would  be  in 
great  danger.  I  think  some  had  already 
been  killed,  and  other  depredations 
were  committed.  Hence  on  one  occa- 
sion some  four  or  five  men  arranged  to 
go  into  the  mountains,  camp  out,  and 
bring  their  loads  down  the  next  day. 
At  the  time  set  the  parties  were  to  meet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  (I  think  one 
of  the  Cottonwoods)  and  go  up  together. 
One  member  of  the  party  repaired  to 
the  place  appointed,  but  on  arriving 
found  no  one  but  himself  there.  After 
waiting  some  time,  and  no  one  coming, 
he  concluded  there  would  be  no  danger 
in  driving  slowly  along  a  short  distance 
up  the  canyon.    He  did  so,  then  stopped 
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and  waited  again;  still  no  one  came. 
This  was  several  times  repeated,  until 
finally  he  concluded  to  go  to  the  place 
of  loading,  and  there  await  the  arrival 
of  his  comrades.  Time  moved  slowly 
on,  still  his  team  were  his  only  com- 
panions. Sundown,  dark,  and  yet  no 
sound  of  wagnns;  bedtime  and  no  tidings. 
By  this  time  he  fairly  took  in  the  situa- 
tion. There  he  was  several  miles  away 
in  the  mountains,  alone  and  contrary  to 
counsel, 'liable  to  be  killed  by  the  savages 
at  any  moment.  There  was,  however, 
one  hope  left.  The  Lord  knew  he  did 
not  desire  to  disobey  the  counsel  of  the 
Priesthood.  He  went  away  from  his 
team  and  bowed  down  before  the  Lord, 
committing  himself  to  His  protecting 
care,  and  pleading  innocence  of  any 
desire  to  disobey  counsel,  but  as  he 
seemingly  had  done  so,  he  asked  forgive- 
ness, and  retired  to  rest. 

He  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  he 
awoke;  daylight  had  arrived,  and  he 
finished  loading  his  wagon  and  drove 
down  out  of  the  canyon  unmolested, 
taking  a  little  different  route  at  one 
point  from  where  he  went  up. 

About  the  time  he  started  down  the 
canyon,  in  his  dream  he  saw  a  man 
dressed  in  white  near  him  to  the  right, 
on  horseback.  This  created  such  a  feel- 
ing of  joy  and  safety  within  him.  As 
he  descended  with  his  load  this  man 
kept  just  about  the  same  distance  from 
him.  At  one  time  his  ax  diopped  from 
the  wagon,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  ax,  nor  did  he  want  to  get  out 
of  the  presence  of  the  welcome  visitor 
or  companion.  So  he  ran  back,  letting 
the  team  go  on,  thinking  perhaps  the 
personage  would  keep  along  with  the 
team  and  not  miss  him  for  half  a 
minute;  but  as  he  picked  up  the  ax  and 
rose  up  behold  his  companion  was  just 
to  his  right.      Then  for  the  first  ^nd  only 


time  he  spoke,  saying,  "Do  you  think 
you  can  get  out  of  my  sight?  No,  not 
for  one  moment;  I  am  always  right  by 
your  side." 

After  getting  out  of  the  canyon  and 
all  danger  of  Indians,  he  awoke,  and 
behold  he  was  still  in  the  mountains, 
with  all  things  as  he  left  them  when  he 
retired  to  rest.  All  fear,  however,  had 
left  him,  and  after  completing  his  load 
which  he  had  commenced  the  evening 
before,  he  drove  down  the  canyon,  taking 
the  road  indicated  in  his  dream  or  vision, 
and  arrived  home  in  safety. 

Here,  my  young  readers,  is  a  field  for 
reflection.  A  faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord  is  inadvertently  thrown  into  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life 
by  the  savages.  He  was  in  a  canyon 
where  some  of  our  young  men  think 
they  cannot  go  without  profaning  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  seemingly  care 
but  little  about  obeying  the  counsel  of 
either  their  parents  or  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood. To  them  all  is  dark  and  uncer- 
tain. O  what  a  contrast!  This  man 
having  been  reared  in  the  Church,  and 
having  served  the  Lord  faithfully  from 
the  time  he  obeyed  the  Gospel  in  child- 
hood, until  he  had  quite  a  little  family  of 
his  own,  is  in  a  dilemma.  He  trusted  in 
God  for  deliverance.  He  sent  his  guar- 
dian angel,  who  had  doubtless  watched 
over  him  from  his  birth  and  delivered 
him  from  many  evils  before,  to  comfort 
him  and  point  the  way  he  should  go,  by 
which  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  his  life 
was  spared,  although  I  have  no  outward 
evidence  of  the  fact.  What  a  comfort 
to  this  brother  to  know  that  he  had  such 
a  protector  who  never  lost  sight  of  him, 
"no  not  for  one  moment."  Well,  dear 
children,  all  of  us  have  just  such 
pure,  holy  beings  watching  over  us, 
although  we  may  not  see  them,  nor  even 
dream  of  their  presence;    yet    if    we    do 
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not  grieve  them  from  us,  they  are  our 
guardians  "from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. "  Daniel  Tyler. 


How  1  Saved  My  Life  by  Observing  the 
Sabbath. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1865.  I  was 
on  my  way  from  Fayette,  Sanpete 
County,  Utah,  to  Richfield,  Sevier 
County,  to  accept  an  offer  made  me  by 
the  citizens  of  Richfield  to  herd  their 
cows  for  the  season.  My  road  of  travel 
ran  through  Salina,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  Fayette.  I  arrived 
in  Salina  a  little  before  sundown  on  a 
Friday.  By  invitation  I  stayed  over 
night  with  Brother  Henry  McKinna. 

That  night  about  twelve  o'clock  there 
came  an  express  from  Manti,  warning 
the  people  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
an  Indian  outbreak,  as  a  man  living  there 
had  been  beating  an  Indian.  The  man 
was  said  to  be  under  he  influence  of 
liquor  at  the  time,  and  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manti  were  acting  very 
curiously. 

Saturday  morning  came,  and  aho  some 
few  Indians  made  their  appearance. 
They  seemed  to  be  very  uneas}',  and 
kept  themselves  outside  of  the  town, 
riding  aiound,  seemingly  watching  their 
opportunit}'  to  commit  mischief  of  some 
kind.  About  10  o'clock  a.m.  I  took  a 
walk  down  to  Bishop  Peter  Rasmussen's 
place,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  actions  of  the  Indians.  He  said 
that  they  acted  rather  strange,  but 
thought  they  would  do  no  harm  then, 
but  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out.  The  Bishop  then  asked  me 
where  I  was  going.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Richfield  to  take 
charge  of  the  cowherd  for  the  season, 
and  hoped  to  be  there  that  night,  when 
he  told  me  that  the  town  was  under  mar- 


shal restrictions,  and  that  I  could  not 
go.  He  had  two  reasons  for  keeping 
me  there:  One  reason  was,  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  me  to  go  alone,  and  that 
the  men  were  too  few  to  furnish  me  an 
escort.  The  other  reason  was,  that  my 
services  were  needed  in  Salina  to  protect 
the  place,  or  help  to  do  so. 

I  told  him  I   had  no  means  to  pay  for 
my  board  and   lodgings. 

"Well,"   said  he,    "I  will  see  that  you 
are  provided  with  both." 

I  told  him  all  right  then,  I  would 
stop,  for  I  began  to  take  into  considera- 
tion my  true  position.  So  I  went  from 
the  Bishop's  to  see  Brother  Elisha  B. 
Ward,  who  had  been  an  old  moun- 
taineer, and  followed  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. According  to  his^'statement,  he 
had  been  in  Utah  and  surrounding 
country  for  seventeen  years  before  the 
Mormon  people  entered  these  valleys, 
and  lived  among  the  Indians.  He  took 
him  an  Indian  woman  to  'wife  of  the 
Shoshone  tribe,  and  had,  I  believe,  four 
children,  three  girls  and  one  boy;  but  I 
was  only  acquainted  with  two  of  the 
youngest  girls,  namely,  Polly,  aged  at 
that  time  18  years,  and  Louisa,  aged  16, 
who  were  living  at  home  with  their 
father;  but  whether  they  were^both  at 
home  at  this  particular  time  or  not,  I 
do  not  remember,  but  Louisa  was  I 
know.  As  to  the  woman,  I  know  noth- 
ing about  whether  she  was  dead  or  what 
had  become  of  her. 

Well,  while  sitting  with  Brother 
Ward  in  front  of  his  door,  there  came 
up  to  him  an  Indian  named  Topaddy, 
who  had  always  manifested  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  whites.  He  had 
a  quantity  of  lead  in  his  hand  that  he 
wanted  to  exchange  with  Brother  Ward 
for  powder.  1  told  Brother  Ward  that 
if  I  was  in  his  place  I  would  not  let  the 
Indian  have  the  powder. 
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He  replied,  "There  is  no  danger  in 
letting  Topaddy  have  the  powder,  for  he 
will  not  do  any  harm  to  anybody;"  and 
so  he  gave  the  Indian  a  one  pound  can- 
nister  of  rifle  powder  in  exchange  for 
the  lead. 

After  the  Indian  left  the  bouse  I  told 
Brother  Ward  that  the  powder  he  let 
that  Indian  have  might  be  the  means  of 
some  white  persons  losing  their  lives. 

"Oh,  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  that,"  replied  Ward.  He  had 
more  confidence  in  an  Indian  than  he 
had  in  most  of  the  white  men. 

I  told  him  that  his  confidence  in  the 
Indians  might  yet  lead  to  his  death,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  Indians'   hands. 

He  said  that  he  thought  after  he  had 
lived  among  them  so  long  he  ought  to 
understand  something  of  their  habits. 

So  I  got  up  and  went  to  Brother  Mc- 
Kinna's,  and  took  supper  with  the 
family,  and  retired  to  my  bed  early,  as  I 
was  weary  from  my  traveling  the  day 
before 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  I  arose 
pretty  early.  After  breakfast  Brother 
Ward  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  up  the  canyon  that  afternoon 
to  help  him  hunt  a  heifer  that  he  had 
running  up  there. 

I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  attend 
meeting  that  afternoon,  and  would  not 
go,  but  would  go  with  him  the  next  day 
if  he  wished  me  to  do  so. 

He  answered  ihat  if  I  was  too  reli- 
gious to  go  then  that  I  need  not  go  at 
all.  So  he  got  a  young  man  to  go  with 
him,  under  the  promise  of  certainly  be- 
ing back  before  sundown.  The  hour  of 
sunset  came,  but  the  brethren  failed  to 
return  at  the  appointed  time. 

Louisa  had  supper  prepared,  and  was 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  her  father. 
She  sat  up  until  she  became  weary  and 
retired  to  bed,  and  soon  fell  into  a  doze; 


but  suddenly  awakened,  having  seen  her 
father  standing  by  her  bedside,  his  head 
scalped,  and  his  body  covered  with 
blood,  and  after  showing  himself  to  her 
disappeared  from  her  sight.  Louisa, 
overcome  as  she  was  at  what  she  had 
seen,  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  down  to 
the  Bishop's  and  awoke  him,  telling 
him  that  her  father  was  killed  by  the 
Indians. 

The  Bishop  asked  her  how  she  knew 
that  her  father  had  been   killed. 

She  replied  that  she  saw  him  standing 
by  her  bedside,  with  his  head  scalped, 
and  all  covered  with  blood. 

Then  the  Bishop  arose  from  his  bed, 
and  called  for  me  to  get  my  drum  and 
beat  the  alarm,  which  I  did,  and  soon 
brought  the  people  out  into  the  street. 
A  large  fire  was  built  in  the  street  where 
the  people  gathered.  The  Bishop  called 
for  volunteers  to  go  up  the  canyon  in 
search  of  the  brethren  that  were  miss- 
ing, and  thirteen  men  volunteered  to  go, 
I  being  one  of  the  number.  We  waited 
until  daylight,  then  we  started  and 
traveled  until  we  came  to  Rattlesnake 
Point,  a  distance  of  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  Salina.  Here  I  went  down 
to  the  creek  and  walked  to  the  opposite 
side,  where  I  could  smell  blood  as  fresfi 
as  if  I  was  standing  over  a  pool  of  it. 
This  scent  led  me  back  down  the  creek 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  and  about 
two  hundred  yards  south  of  the  creek, 
where  I  found  the  mangled  bodies  of  the 
brethren,  lying  on  their  stomachs  side 
by  side.  Brother  Ward  was  scalped, 
and  his  body  stripped  of  part  of  his 
clothing.  The  other  one  was  terribly 
disfigured.  The  company  was  still 
standing  where  I  had  left  them.  I 
waived  my  hat  as  a  signal  for  them  to 
come  to  me  as  I  had  found  the  men. 
Three  of  the  brethren  came  to  where  I 
was  and  the  balance  followed  down  the 
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creek  on  the  same  side  that  we  went  up. 
We  left  the  bodies  there  and  went  down 
to  the  settlement  and  reported,  when  a 
team  and  wagon  were  sent  up  to  bring 
the  bodies  down  for  interment. 

Thus    my    life     was     spared     through 
keeping  sacred  the  Sabbath  day. 

James   V.    Williams. 


THE    ARTICLES    OF  FAITH. 

(Lectures  by    Elder   James   E.    Taluiage,  before  the 
ChurcU  University  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City). 

SuND.w,    Dec.    17,   1893. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  (/) 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  {2)  Repent- 
ance; (j)  Baptism  by  i?nmersion  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins;  (4)  Laying  on  of  Hands 
for  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

MODE    OF    BAPTISM. 

In  considering  the  object  and  the 
necessity  of  baptism  much  has  been 
said  and  implied  concerning  the  impor- 
tance which  the  Lord  attaches  to  this 
initiatory  rite;  it  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  mode  of  administering  the  ordi- 
nance should  also  be  specifically  pre- 
scribed. Many  Christian  sects  have 
some  established  rite  of  initiation  on 
which  water  figures  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment, though  in  some  cases  the  cere- 
mony consists  in  nothing  more  than  the 
placing  of  the  priest's  moistened  finger 
on  the  forehead  of  the  candidate;  in 
other  instances  it  is  marked  by  the 
pouring  or  sprinkling  of  water  on  the 
face;  and  in  still  other  denominations, 
immersion  of  the  whole  body  is  required. 
The  Latter-day  Saints  hold  that  the 
scriptures  are  devoid  of  ambiguity  re- 
garding the  acceptable  mode  of  bap- 
tism, and  they  boldly  declare  their  belief 
that  immersion  of  the  whole  body  by  a 
duly  authorized  servant  or  representative 


of  the  Savior  is  the  only  true  form. 
Their  reasons  for  this  belief  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  The  deriva- 
tion and  former  usage  of  the  word  bap- 
tism, and  its  cognates,  betoken  immer- 
sion; (2)  the  symbolism  of  the  rite  is 
preserved  in  no  other  form ;  (3) 
scriptural  authority,  the  revealed  word 
of  God  through  the  mouths  of  ancient 
and  modern  prophets,  prescribes  immer- 
sion as  the  true  form  of  baptism. 

1.  The  word  b.-\piism,  as  is  admitted 
by  all  philologists,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  hapto,  baptizo,  meaning  literally  to 
dip,  or  to  immerse.  As  is  true  in  the 
case  of  every  living  language,  words 
mav  undergo  any  and  great  changes  of 
meaning;  and  some  authorities  are  in" 
clined  to  think  that  the  term  in  question 
may  be  as  applicable  to  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling with  water  as  to  actual  immersion  in 
the  liquid.  It  becomes  interesting  there- 
fore to  enquire  as  to  the  current  meaning 
of  the  term  at  or  near  the  time  of  Christ; 
for,  as  the  Savior  evidently  deemed  it 
unnecessary  in  the  course  of  His  instruc- 
tions concerning  baptism  to  modify,  or 
in  any  way  enlarge  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  the  verb  "baptize"  evidently 
conveyed  a  very  definite  meaning  to 
those  who  received  His  teachings.  From 
the  use  made  of  the  original  term  by 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  a  few  examples 
of  which  may  be  quoted  (see  note  1),  it 
is  plain  that  they  understood  an  actual 
immersion  in  water  as  the  only  true 
signification.  The  modern  Greeks  un- 
derstand baptism  to  mean  a  burial  in 
water,  and  therefore,  as  they  adopt  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  they  practise 
immersion  as  the  only  proper  form  in 
baptism  (see  note  2v  Concerning  this 
kind  of  argument  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  philological  evidence,  how- 
ever conclusive  it  may  seem,  is  still  not 
of  the  most  forceful  order.      Let  us  pass 
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then  to  the  consideration  of  other  and 
stronger  reasons. 

2.  The  symbolism  of  the  baptismal 
RITE  is  preserved  in  no  other  form  than 
immersion.  The  Savior  compared  bap- 
tism to  a  birth,  and  declared  such  to  be 
essential  to  the  life  that  leads  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.*  Surely  none  can  say 
that  a  birth  is  represented  by  a  simple 
sprinkling  of  water  on  the  face  or  head. 
Not  the  least  of  the  distinctions  which 
have  contributed  to  Christ's  pre-eminence 
as  a  teacher  of  teachers,  consisted  in 
His  precise  and  forcible  use  of  lan- 
guage; His  comparisons  are  always  tell- 
ing, His  metaphors  ever  expressive. 
His  parables  all-convincing;  and  so 
inappropriate  a  comparison  as  is  implied 
in  such  a  false  representation  of  birth 
would  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  Great 
Teacher's  methods. 

Baptism  has  also  been  very  expres- 
sively compared  to  a  burial,  followed  by 
a  resurrection;  and  in  this  symbol  of 
the  bodily  death  and  resurrection  of  His 
Son,  has  God  promised  to  grant  remis- 
sion of  sins.  In  writing  to  the  Romans 
Paul  says: 

Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized 
into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  His  death?  There- 
fore we  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death  : 
that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together 
in  the  likeness  of  His  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the 
likeness  of  His  resurrection.! 

And  again  the  same  apostle,  writing 
to  the  saints  at  Colosse: 

Buried  with  Him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
risen  with  Him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  who  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead. J: 

Among  all  the  varied  forms  of  baptism 
practiced  by  man  immersion  alone  typi- 

*  John  iii,  3-5. 
t  Rom.  vi,  3-5. 
JCol.  ii,  12. 


fies  a  birth,  marking  the  beginning  of  a 
new  career,  or  the  sleep  of  the  grave, 
with  subsequent  victory  over  death. 

3.  Scriptural  authority  warrants  none 
other  form  than  immersion.  Christ 
Himself  was  baptized  by  immersion. 
We  read  that  after  the  ceremony,  "He 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water."* 
That  the  baptism  of  the  Savior  was 
acceptable  before  His  Father  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  manifestations 
immediately  following  the  ordinance:  in 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
declaration,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  John,  sur- 
named  because  of  his  divine  commission 
the  Baptist,  baptized  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan ;f  and  shortly  afterward  we  hear  of 
him  baptizing  in  ^non,  near  to  Salim, 
"because  there  was  much  water  there;"J 
yet  had  he  been  baptizin<?  by  sprinkling 
a  small  quantity  of  water  would  have 
sufficed  for  a  multitude. 

We  read  of  baptism  following  the 
somewhat  speedy  conversion  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  the  chamberlain  to 
Queen  Candace.  To  him  Philip  preached 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the)'  rode  to- 
gether in  the  chamberlain's  chariot; 
the  eunuch  believing  the  words  of 
his  inspired  instructor,  desired  baptism, 
and  Philip  consenting,  "tie  commanded 
the  chariot  to  stand  still,  and  they  both 
went  down  into  the  water,  both  Philip 
and  the  eunuch,  and  he  baptized  him. 
And  when  they  were  come  up  out  of 
I  the  water  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught 
away  Philip  that  the  eunuch  saw  him 
no  more;  and  he  went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. "§  Surely  the  record  in  this  case 
is  explicit  beyond  question,  that  immer- 
sion was  the  mode  practiced  by    Philip. 

*  Matt,  iii,  16-17;  Mark  i,  in,  11. 
t  Mark  i,  4,  5. 
t  John  iii,  23. 
?  Acts  viii,  26-39. 
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History  other  than  scriptural  proves 
that  for  more  than  two  centuries  after 
Christ,  immersion  was  the  only  mode  of 
baptism  generally  practiced  by  professed 
Christians,  and  not  indeed  till  near  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  did  other 
forms  become  general  (see  note  3). 

Distortions  of  ordinances  instituted  by 
authority  may  be  expected  if  the  out- 
ward form  of  such  ordinances  be  at- 
tempted after  the  authority  to  minister 
in  them  has  been  taken  away;  yet  such 
distortions  are  of  gradual  growth;  de- 
formities resulting  from  constitutional 
ailments  do  not  develop  in  a  day;  we 
may  with  reason,  therefore,  look  for  the 
closest  imitation  of  the  true  form  of 
baptism,  as  indeed  of  any  other  ordi- 
nance instituted  by  Christ,  to  the  period 
immediately  following  His  personal 
ministry  in  the  flesh,  and  that  of  His 
apostles.  Then  as  the  darkness  of 
unbelief  deepened,  the  authority  given  of 
Christ  having  been  taken  from  the  earth 
with  His  martyred  servants,  many  inno- 
vations appeared,  dignitaries  of  the 
various  churches  becoming  a  law  unto 
themselves  and  to  their  adherents.  Early 
in  the  third  century  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage decided  that  persons  of  weak 
health  might  be  acceptably  baptized,  in 
being  sprinkled;  and  with  the  license 
thus  given,  the  true  form  of  baptism 
gradually  fell  into  disfavor,  and  the 
heretical  practices  devised  by  man  took 
its  place. 

Baptism  among  the  Nephites  was 
performed  only  by  immersion.  The  wide 
extent  to  which  baptism  was  preached 
and  practiced  among  the  people  from 
Lelii  to  Moroni  has  been  alreadj'  shown. 
When  the  Savior  appeared  to  His  people 
on  this  hemisphere,  He  gave  them  very 
explicit  instructions  as  to  the  method  of 
proceedure  in  administering  the  ordi- 
nance.     These  are  His  words: 


Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whoso  repenteth  of  his 
sins  through  your  wonts,  and  desireth  to  be  baptized  in 
my  name,  on  this  wise  shall  ye  baptize  them:  behold, 
ye  shall  go  down  and  stand  in  the  water,  and  in  my 
name  shall  ye  baptize  them. 

And  now  behold,  these  are  the  words  which  ye  shall 
say,  calling  them  by  name,  saying. 

Having  authority  given  me  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  bap- 
tize you  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen 

And  then  shall  ye  immerse  them  in  the  water,  and 
come  forth  again  out  of  the  water. 

And  after  this  manner  shall  ye  baptize  in  my  name, 
for  behold,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  Father, and 
the  Son,  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost  are  one  ;  and  I  am  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me,  and  the  Father  and 
I  are  one.* 

Modern  baptism  as  prescribed  by  reve- 
lation is  after  the  same  pattern.  The 
first  baptisms  in  the  present  dispensation 
were  those  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery,  who  baptized  each  other 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  heav- 
enly messenger  from  whom  they  had 
received  authority  to  administer  in  this 
holy  ordinance,  and  who  was  none  other 
than  the  Baptist  of  a  former  dispensa- 
tion, John,  the  forerunner  of  Messiah. 
Joseph  Smith  thus  describes  the  event: 
"Accordingly  we  went  and  were  bap- 
tized; I  baptized  him  [Oliver  Cowdery] 
first,  and  afterwards  he  baptized  me. 
*  *  *  Immediately  on  our  coming  up 
out  of  the  water  after  we  had  been 
baptized,  we  experienced  great  and 
glorious  blessings." 

In  a  revelation  concerning  church 
government,  dated  April,  1830,  the  Lord 
prescribed  the  exact  form  of  baptism, 
as  He  desires  the  ordinance  administered 
in  the  present  dispensation.  He  said: 
"Baptism  is  to  be  administered  in  the 
following  manner  unto  all  those  who 
repent.  The  person  who  is  called  of 
God  and  has  authority  from  Jesus  Christ 
to  baptize,  shall  go  down  into  the  water 
with  the  person  who  has  presented  him 
or    herself    for    baptism,    and    shall    say, 

*III  Nephi  xi,  23-27. 
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calling  him  or  her  by  name — 'Having 
been  commissioned  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 
baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.'  Then  shall  he  immerse  him  or 
her  in  the  water,  and  come  forth  again 
out  of  the  water.  "* 

The  Lord  would  not  have  prescribed 
the  words  of  this  ceremony  did  He  not 
desire  them  used,  and  therefore  Elders 
and  Priests  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  have  no  personal 
authority  to  change  the  form  given  of 
God,  by  additions,  omissions  or  altera- 
tions of  any  kind. 

Baptism  and  "re-baptism."  A  repeti- 
tion of  the  baptismal  ordinance  on  the 
same  individual  is  allowable  under  cer- 
tain specific  conditions.  Thus,  if  one 
having  entered  the  Church  by  baptism 
withdraws  from  it,  or  is  excommunicated 
therefrom  and  afterwards  repents  and 
desires  to  regain  his  standing  in  the 
Church  he  can  do  so  only  through 
baptism.  However,  such  is  a  repetition 
of  the  initiatory  ordinance  as  formerly 
adminstered.  There  is  no  ordinance  of 
rebaptism  in  this  Church  distinct  in 
nature,  form,  or  purpose  from  other 
baptism;  and  therefore  in  administering 
baptism  to  a  subject  who  has  been  for- 
merly baptized,  the  form  of  the  ceremony 
is  exactly  the  same  as  in  first  baptisms. 
The  expressions,  "I  rebaptize  you,"  in 
place  of  "I  baptize  you,"  and  the  addi- 
tions "  for  the  renewal  of  your  covenants,  " 
or  "for  the  remission  of  your  sins," 
though  such  have  been  used  b)  officiat- 
ing Elders  and  Priests  of  this  Church, 
are  not  at  present  authorized. 

The  dictates  of  reason,  unite  with 
the  voice  of  the  presiding  authorities  of 
the  Church,  in  discountenancing  any 
erratic   departures  from   the    course  pre- 

*  Doc.  and  Cov.  xx,  72-74. 


scribed  by  the  Lord;  changes  in  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  authority  can  be 
effected  only  b)'  authority,  and  we  must 
look  for  direction  in  these  matters  to 
him  who  holds  the  keys  ot  power  on 
earth. 

A  "re-baptism,"  that  is,  a  repetition  of 
the  simple  ordinance  as  at  first  per- 
formed, may  be  required  by  the  Church 
authorities  under  particular  circumstan- 
ces, which  seemingly  warrant  this  extra- 
ordinary step.  Thus,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church  in  Utah,  its  members 
having  come  hither  through  much  tribu- 
lation, long  and  toilsome  journeyings, 
accompanied  in  many  instances  by 
prolonged  suspension  of  Church  gather- 
ings and  other  formal  religious  obser- 
vances, it  was  very  wisely  suggested  by 
President  Young  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  should  renew  the  witness  of 
their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  God, 
and  should  open  the  record  of  their 
Church  membership  afresh  by  each  one 
seeking  baptism.  Then,  as  other  com- 
panies of  immigrants  continued  to  arrive, 
the  same  conditions  of  long  travel,  and 
rough  experience  applying  in  their  cases, 
and  further  as  many  of  them  hailed  from 
foreign  branches  of  the  Church  still 
incompletely  organized,  through  which 
circumstances  the  actual  standing  of  the 
members  could  not  be  readily  proved, 
the  same  rite  of  a  repeated  baptism  was 
allowed  to  them.  However,  it  was  never 
intended  that  such  a  practice  should 
become  general;  far  less  that  it  should 
be  established  as  a  rule  of  action  in  the 
Church.  The  Latter-day  Saints  do  not 
profess  to  be  Ana-baptists. 

"  Re-baptisms"  recorded  in  scripture 
are  very  few;  and  in  every  instance 
the  existence  of  special  circumstances, 
justifying  the  action  are  readily  seen. 
Thus  we  read  of  Paul  baptizing  certain 
professed    disciples  at    Ephesus,    though 
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they  had  already  been  baptized  after  the 
manner  of  John's  baptism.*  But  in  this 
case,  the  Apostle  was  evidently,  and 
with  good  reason,  suspicious  that  the 
baptism  of  which  these  spoke  had  been 
performed  by  unauthorized  hands,  or  at 
least  without  the  proper  preliminary 
education  of  the  candidates;  for  when 
he  tested  the  efficacy  of  their  baptism 
by  asking  "Have  je  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  ye  believed?"  they  answered 
him,  "We  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost." 
Then  asked  he  in  surprise,  "Unto  what 
then  were  ye  baptized?"  and  they  re- 
plied, "Unto  John's  baptism."  But 
Paul  knew,  as  we  know,  that  John 
preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  by 
water,  but  always  declared  that  such 
was  but  a  preliminarj'  to  the  greater 
baptism  by  fire,  which  Christ  should 
bring.  Therefore,  in  view  of  such  un- 
satisfactory evidence  concerning  the 
validity  of  their  baptism,  Paul  had 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
administered  unto  these  twelve  devout 
Ephesians,  after  which  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  baptism  instituted  b)'  Christ 
among  the  Nephites,t  was  very  largely  a 
"rebaptism;  '  for  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  doctrine  of  baptism  had  been 
taught  and  practiced  among  the  people 
from  the  time  of  Lehi;  and  surely 
Nephi,  the  first  to  whom  the  Savior 
gave  authority  to  baptize  after  His  de- 
parture, had  been  previously  baptized, 
for  he  and  his  co-laborers  in  the  ministry 
had  been  most  zealous  in  declaring  the 
necessity  of  baptism; J  and  the  success 
of  their  labor  was  wonderful.  Yet  in 
this  case  also,  there  had  probably  arisen 

*Acts  xix,  1-6. 

t  III  Nephi  xi,  21-28. 

i  III  Nephi  vii,  23-26,  etc. 


much  impropriety  in  the  manner  and 
perhaps  in  the  spirit  of  administering 
the  ordinance,  for  the  Savior  in  giving 
minute  directions  concerning  the  form 
of  baptism,  reproved  them  for  the  spirit 
of  contention  and  disputation  that  had 
previously  existed  among  them  concern- 
ing baptism.*  Therefore  was  the  bap 
tism  of  these  people  made  valid  by  an 
authoritative  administration,  after  the 
manner  prescribed  of  God. 

Incidentally  our  attention  is  arrested 
by  the  fact  that  in  these  cases  of  re- 
baptism  among  the  Nephites  the  same 
words  were  used  as  in  first  baptism, 
and  this  by  explicit  instructions  of  the 
Lord,  coupled  with  an  impressive  warn- 
ing against  disputation.  Why  there- 
fore should  the  priests  in  this  day  seek 
to  alter  the  form  to  suit  the  case  of  a 
candidate  who  has  formerly  been  bap- 
tized? 

Repeated  baptisms  of  the  same  person 
should  not  be  sanctioned  in  the  Church. 
It  is  easv  to  fall  into  the  error  of  belief 
that  baptism  offers  a  ready  means  of 
gaining  forgiveness  of  sins,  however 
oft  repeated.  Such  a  belief  tends  rather 
to  excuse  than  to  prevent  sin.  inasmuch 
as  the  hurtful  effects  seem  to  be  so 
easily  averted.  Neither  the  written  law 
of  God,  nor  the  instructions  of  His 
living  Priesthood  designate  baptism  as 
a  means  of  securing  forgiveness  unto 
those  who  are  already  within  the  fold 
of  Christ.  Unto  such,  forgiveness  of 
all  sin,  if  not  unto  death,  has  been  pro- 
mised on  confession,  and  repentance 
with  full  purpose  of  heart  (see  remis- 
sion of  sins,  lecture  6);  and  of  them 
baptism  has  not  been  required;  and 
were  subjects^of  this  class  repeatedly 
baptized,  unto  them  remission  of  sins 
would    in    no    wise    come,    except    they 

•  III  Nephi  xi,  27-30. 
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repent  most  sincerely.  The  irailties  of 
mortalit)',  and  our  proneness  to  sin,  lead 
us  continually  into  error;  but  if  we 
covenant  once  with  the  Lord  at  the 
waters  of  baptism,  and  thereafter  seek 
to  observe  His  law,  He  is  merciful  to 
pardon  our  little  transgressions,  through 
our  repentance  sincere  and  true;  and 
without  such  repentance,  baptism,  how- 
ever oft  repeated,  would  avail  us  nothing. 


NOTES. 


1.  Usage  of  the  Term  "Baptize"  in  Ancient  Times:  — 
The  following  instances  show  the  ordinary  meaning 
attached  to  the  Greek  terms  from  which  our  word 
^'baptize*' is  derived.  In  all,  the  idea  of  immersion  is 
plainly  intended  : — (For  these  and  other  examples,  see 
Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  687-8.) 

Polybius,  a  writer  of  history,  who  flourished  during 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  uses  the  following  ex- 
pressions : — In  describing  a  naval  conflict  between  the 
Carthaginian  and  Roman  fleets  off  the  shores  of  Sicily 
he  says,  "  If  any  were  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  they 
withdrew  safely  back,  on  account  of  their  fast  sailing 
into  the  open  sea:  and  then  turning  round  and  falling 
on  those  of  their  pursuers  who  were  in  advance,  they 
gave  them  frequent  blows  and  '  baptized '  many  of 
their  vessels." — Book  I,  eh.  51. 

The  same  writer  thus  refers  to  the  passage  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  through  the  river  Trebia,  "  When  the 
passage  of  the  river  Trebia  came  on  which  had  risen 
above  its  usual  current,  on  account  of  the  rain  which 
had  fallen,  the  infantry  with  dilliculty  crossed  over, 
being  '  baptized  '  up  to  the  chest." — Book  III,  ch.  72. 

Describing  a  catastrophe  which  befel  the  Roman  ships 
at  Syracuse,  Polybius  states:  "  Some  were  upset,  but 
the  greater  number,  their  prow  being  thrown  down 
from  a  height,  were  '  baptized  '  and  became  full  of  sea  " 

Strabo  who  lived  during  the  time  of  Christ,  used  the 
term  "baptized"  in  the  same  sense.  He  thus  describes 
an  instrument  used  in  fishing:—"  And  it  it  fall  into 
the  sea  it  is  not  lost:  for  it  is  compacted  of  oak  and 
pine  wood:  so  that  even  if  the  oak  is  '  baptized  '  by  its 
weight,  the  remaining  part  floats  and  is  easily  re- 
covered." 

Strabo  also  refers  to  the  buoyancy  of  certain  saline 
waters  thus : — "  These  have  the  taste  of  salt  water,  but 
a  different  nature,  fir  even  persons  who  cannot  swim 
are  not  liable  to  be  '  baptized  '  in  them,  but  float  like 
logs  on  the  surface." 

Referring  to  a  salt  spring  iu  Tatta,  the  same  writer 
says,  "  So  easily  does  the  water  form  a  crust  round 
everything  '  baptized  '  into  it  that  if  persons  let  dowu  a 
circlet  of  rushes  they  will  draw  up  wreaths  of  salt." 

Speaking  of  a  species  of  pitch  from  the  lake  Sirbonis 


Strabo  says: — "  It  will  float  on  the  surface  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  water,  which,  as  we  said  is  such  as  to 
render  swimming  unnecessary,  and  such  that  one  who 
walks  upon  it  is  not  *  baptized.'  '* 

Dio  Cassius,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  a  severe  storm 
near  Rome  says, "The  vessels  wbich  were  in  the  Tiber, 
which  were  lying  at  anchor  near  to  the  city,  aud  to  the 
river's  mouths  were  *  baptized.'  " 

The  same  author  thus  alludes  to  the  fate  of  some  of 
Curio's  soldiers  while  fleeting  before  the  forces  of  Juba; 
— "  Not  a  few  of  these  fugitives  perished,  some  being 
knocked  down  in  their  attemps  to  get  on  board  the 
vessels,  and  others,  even  when  in  the  boats  being 
'  baptized '  through  their  weight." 

Alluding  to  the  fate  of  the  Byzantians  who  endeav- 
ored to  escape  the  siege  by  taking  to  the  sea,  be  says, 
'Some  of  those,  from  the  extreme  violence  of  the  wind, 
were  'baptized.'  " 

2.  Baptism  Among  the  Greeks: — -"The  native 
Greeks  must  understand  their  own  language  better 
than  foreigners,  and  they  have  always  understood  the 
word  baptism  to  signify  dipping;  and  therefore  from 
their  first  embracing  of  Christianity  to  this  day,  they 
have  always  baptized,  and  do  yet  baptize  by  immer- 
sion."— Robin-ton. 

3.  Early  Form  of  Christian  Baptism; — History 
furnishes  ample  proof  that  in  the  first  century  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  baptism  was  administered  solely  by 
immersion.  Tertallian  thus  refers  to  the  immersion 
ceremony  common  in  his  day,  **  There  is  no  difference 
whether  one  is  washed  in  a  sea  or  in  a  pool,  in  a  river 
or  in  a  fountain,  in  a  lake  or  in  a  channel :  nor  is  there 
any  difference  between  those  whom  John  dipped  in 
Jordan,  and  those  whom  Peter  dipped  in  the  Tiber. 
*    *    *     We  are  immersed  in  the  water." 

The  following  are  but  a  iew  of  a  host  of  instances  on 
record.     (See  Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  769-770.): 

Justin  Martyr  describes  the  ceremony  as  practiced  by 
himself.  First  describing  the  preparatory  examination 
of  the  candidate  he  proceeds,  "  After  that  they  are  led 
by  us  to  where  there  is  water,  and  are  born  again  in 
that  kind  of  new  birth  by  which  we  ourselves  were 
born  again.  For  upon  the  name  God,  the  Father,  and 
Lord  of  all,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  immersion  iu  water  is  performed,  be- 
cause the  Christ  hath  also  said,  '  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  " 

Bishop  Bennet  says  concerning  the  practices  of  the 
early  Christians: — "  They  led  them  into  the  water  and 
laid  them  down  in  the  water  as  a  man  is  laid  in  a 
grave ;  and  then  they  said  those  words  '  I  baptize  (or 
wash)  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  then  they  raised  them  up  again,  and  clean 
garments  were  put  on  them  :  fiom  whence  came  the 
phrases  of  being  baptized  into  Christ's  death,  of  being 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  of  our  being 
risen  with  Christ,  and  of  our  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  of  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the 
new." 
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"  That  the  apostles  immersed  whom  they  baptized 
there  is  no  doubt.  »  •  «  And  that  the  ancient 
church  followed  their  example  is  very  clearly  evinced 
by  innumerable  testimonies  of  the  fathers.'' — Vosaiu-s. 

"  Burying  as  it  were  the  person  baptized  in  the 
water,  and  raising  him  out  again  without  question,  was 
anciently  the  more  usual   method." — Archbishop  Seeker. 

**  *  Immersion  '  was  the  usual  method  in  which  bap- 
tism was  administered  in  the  early  church.  *  »  • 
Immersion  was  undoubtedly  a  common  mode  of  ad- 
ministering baptism,  and  was  not  discontinued  when 
infant  baptism  prevailed.  «  «  »  Sprinkling  gradu- 
ally took  the  place  of  immersion  without  any  formal 
renunciation  of  the  latter." — Canon  Farrar. 


A  RECKLESS  BUT  SUCCESSFUL  DEED. 

I  AM  one  of  those  who  agree  with  the 
Editor  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  in 
the  belief  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
enmity  that  exists  between  man  and  the 
dreaded  and  odious  classes  of  the  brute 
creation  is  to  be  found  in  the  breast  of 
man.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that 
man  has  less  to  fear  from  beasts  and 
reptiles  than  they  have  to  fear  from 
him.  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  hears  of 
even  a  savage  beast  making  an  unpro- 
voked attack  on  a  human  being;  if  the 
latter  is  content  to  go  along  and  mind 
his  own  business,  the  hungriest  and 
most  ferocious  animal  will  generally  let 
him  alone.  If  this  is  not  yet  entirely 
true  in  all  instances,  I  do  not  think  the 
exceptions  are  to  be  wondered  at.  For 
generations  and  ages  it  has  been  man's 
habit  to  make  war  upon  the  lower  grades 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Is  it  surprising 
that  the  latter,  during  all  these  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  years,  should  have 
come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  foe?  We 
know  that  in  the  beginning,  before  sin 
came  into  the  world,  there  was  nothing 
of  this  kind;  and  we  know  from  the 
Divine  word  that  a  time  of  universal 
peace  and  harmony  again  will  come.  I 
accordingly  say,  as  I  have  often  heard 
the  Editor  of  this  paper  say,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of    man, — the  superior  animal. 


the  one  having  reason  and  intelligence, 
to  rid  his  heart  of  this  inherited  and 
seemingly  natural  yet  really  most  in- 
human disposition  to  chase  and  slay 
and  kill.  Protect  himself  man  certainly 
must;  and  for  his  sustenance  certain 
beasts  and  birds  and  fishes  are  undoubt- 
edly created;  yet  it  must  be  regarded  as 
an  unworth)'  attribute  that  he  should 
love  to  kill,  even  an  animal,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  that  its  pursuit  and  death 
will  give  him.  As  a  preliminary  step 
toward  the  reign  of  peace  of  which  we 
love  to  think,  when  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  I  hold 
t  at  it  is  necessary  for  man's  instincts 
to  be  put  under  restraint,  and  that  he 
should  do  his  part  toward  removing 
every  evidence  or  cause  of  hatred  or 
fear  now  existing  between  the  higher 
and  lower  orders  of  the  animal  creation. 
My  readers  will  probably  say  that  all 
this  has  very  little  applicability  to 
the  spirited  picture  accompanying  this 
article.  It  is  a  wide  digression  from 
the  subject  of  the  sketch,  I  know,  and 
yet  it  may  well  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wild  incident  that  the 
artist  has  portrayed.  Certainly  if  there 
is  one  American  animal  that  deserves 
more  than  another  the  credit  of  wild- 
ness  and  ferocity  it  is  the  grizzly  bear, 
a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  depicted  in 
this  engraving.  He  has  been  chased  by 
the  cowboys,  almost  as  wild  as  himself, 
until,  at  last  brought  to  bay,  his  teeth 
are  made  to  snap  in  a  most  threatening 
manner,  and  his  sharp,  cruel  claws  show 
forth  with  more  than  ordinary  terror. 
It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to 
believe  that  in  his  present  rage  he 
would  make  short  work  of  his  tormen- 
tors if  he  could  get  at  them.  Yet  they 
seem  to  have  driven  him  to  fury,  and, 
while  they  are  aware  of  their  danger, 
they     still     appear     cool     enough,     and 
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actually  pleased  in  the  confidence  of 
their  ability  to  overpower  him  without 
risk  to  themselves. 

The  picture   is  doubtless   intended    to 


ern  tour,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose~one 
of  its  best  features,  a  fine  grizzly  bear, 
through  some  one  putting  within  i;  his 
reach    a    piece  of    poisoned  'meat.      The 


represent  an  incident  that  occurred 
some  years  ago  on  the  Plains  below  the 
Black  Hills  in  Wyoming.  An  Eastern 
menagerie  and  circus,  making  its  West- 


proprietor  of  the  show  mourned  his  loss 
deeply,  and  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
announcing  the  death  of  his  bear,  he 
said  he  would  pay  a  handsome  price  for 
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another  equally  good  specimen.  Three 
cowboys  who  were  sitting  near  the  circus 
ring,  announced  their  willingness  to 
undertake  the  capture  of  Big  Ben,  a 
noted  grizzly  that  had  been  many  times 
seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  several 
times  shot  at  and  wounded.  Realizing 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  secure  the 
beast  alive,  they  took  their  rifles,  to  be 
used  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
kill  him  to  save  themselves.  But  the 
weapon  they  relied  upon  to  win  the 
prize  offered  by  the  showman  was  their 
rawhide  lariats,  in  the  throwing  of  which 
they  were  recognized  experts.  To  make 
the  story  short,  they  got  on  track  of  the 
beast,  followed  that  until  they  came  in 
sight  of  him,  then  chased  him  over  the 
rocks  and  through  the  forest  as  fast  as 
their  ponies  could  carry  them,  until 
they  finally  overtook  him.  He  turned 
and  showed  fight  when  he  saw  that 
running  would  no  longer  avail  him,  and 
a  quick  cast  of  the  rope,  which  fell 
unerringly,  by  the  foremost  rider  was 
the  first  intimation  that  living  capture, 
not  immediate  death,  was  to  be  his 
portion.  The  other  riders,  approaching 
from  different  sides,  soon  completed  the 
feat  so  daringly  begun.  In  a  very  few 
hours  the  cowboys  had  received  their 
money,  and  the  showman  his  bear.  The 
noble  beast  was  placed  in  the  cage  recent- 
ly occupied  by  his  poisoned  predecessor, 
and,  like  the  latter,  he  soon  became  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  whole 
menagerie.  Not  the  least  interesting  of 
the  many  incidents  told  and  published 
about  this  noted  monarch  of  the  Western 
wilds,  whose  name  is  still  green  in 
showmen's  annals,  was  the  story  of  his 
capture  by  the  reckless  riders  of  the 
Wyoming  plains.  J. 


Riches  for  the    most  part  are   huttful 
to  them  that  possess  them. 


A    FEW   PROFITABLE  THOUGHTS. 

When  we  sit  down,  and  calmly  and 
carefully  consider  the  drift  and  tendency 
of  passing  events,  as  they  affect  us  for 
good  or  for  evil,  we  are  constrained  to 
confess,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  ihe  de- 
gradation and  depravity  which  we  daily 
hear  of,  and  witness,  there  is  still  a 
bright  side  to  life,  and  much  in  it  that  is 
worthy  of  our  highest  praise  and  com- 
mendation, and  we  feel  that  we  owe  a 
debt  of  profound  gratitude  to  noble  and 
heroic  effort,  both  past  and  present,  tor 
the  favorable  conditions  with  which  we 
find   ourselves  surrounded. 

Our  age  can  truly  boast  of  many  great 
and  good  men,  statesmen,  philosophers, 
philanthropists  and  others,  whose  shrewd 
comprehension  and  intelligent  foresight 
are  unsurpassed,  perhaps,  by  any  of  like 
proclivities  who  have  preceded  them. 
Many  great  and  noble  spirits  have  come 
forth  in  this  remarkable  cycle  of  time, 
who  are  painfully  exercised  over  the 
fallen,  perverted  state  of  things,  as  they 
now  exist,  and  are  urging  society  on  to 
the  great  triumphs  to  be  achieved 
through  a  higher  standard  of  mental 
culture,  and  by  a  more  devout  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  morality.  .A.nd  it  is 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer, 
that  the  plans  they  formulate,  and  the 
wise  propositions  they  advance,  if  car- 
ried out  into  practice,  would  result  in 
much  good,  to  the  betterment  of  society. 

But  there  is  so  much  selfishness,  and 
covetousness  in  the  way,  coupled  with 
stubborn  superstition,  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance, that  it  seems  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  think  of  bringing  the  much  de- 
sired and  much  needed  reform  into  prac- 
tical operation. 

But  the  reformers  of  our  day  have 
fallen  into  the  same  ruts  of  error  that 
have  characterized  those  of  preceding 
ages,  in  regard  to  the  method    by  which 
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this  moral  revolution  is  to  be  effected. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  can  effectually 
and  permanently  come  is  through  obed- 
ience to  the  will  of  heaven,  as  it  is  re- 
vealed and  taught  in  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  Moral 
philosophy  appeals  to  our  higher  in 
stincts,  and  tells  us  to  subdue  our  ab- 
normal and  unrighteous  propensities, 
and  bring  them  into  line  with  a  higher 
and  better  state  of  ethics,  as  if  the 
moral  complexion  could  be  changed  by 
a  mere,  simple  effort  of  the  will,  to  suit 
the  whole  purpose,  of  complete  retrench- 
ment and  perfect  felicity,  but  it  has 
overlooked  the  all-important  truth  that 
the  human  mind  and  heart,  can  only  be 
regenerated  and  purified,  by  a  much 
higher  order  of  things  than  human  wis- 
dom can  conceive  or  establish. 

To  reach  the  happy  goal  that  mag- 
nanimous ones  propose  to  give  us,  God 
must  come  to  the  rescue,  and  tell  us 
how  it  can  be  accomplished.  With  the 
means  of  revelation  from  heaven  at  our 
command,  and  an  inspired  priesthood  to 
give  us  counsel,  the  intricate  problems 
that  have  perplexed  the  moral,  social, 
and  religious  world  so  long  and  so  sadly 
are  easily  solved.  There  is  no  doubt  or 
uncertainty  when  God  speaks,  for  His 
wisdom  comprehendeth  all  things.  So, 
while  it  is  just  and  proper  to  accord  to 
all  men  due  respect  and  thanks  for  their 
worthy  and  heroic  endeavors  to  elevate 
and  bless  their  fellows,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  life, 
light  and  happiness,  and  that  it  is  to 
Him  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  bless- 
ings that  are  bestowed  upon  us.  Man's 
failure  to  yield  this  homage  due  the 
Eternal  Father,  hai:  been  the  world's 
great  bane  and  misfortune,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  since  the 
history    of    all  past    time,    demonstrates 


the  fact,  that  man  to  be  secure  and 
happy,  must  build  his  hopes  upon  a 
firm  religious  foundation.  That  mor- 
ality is  the  world's  stay  and  safeguard 
is  patent  to  all,  biit  how  can  we  possess 
it  in  its  highest  and  purest  form,  with- 
out the  restraining,  modifying  influence 
of  true  religion,  that  teaches  reward  for 
virtue  and  punishment  for  crime!  To 
talk  about  a  perfect  system  of  ethics  and 
leave  God,  religion  and  revelation  out 
of  the  question,  is  an  insult  to  Deity, 
and  a  reproach  upon  every  sense  and 
attribute  of  our  being.  But  it  is  re- 
freshing and  encouraging  to  know  that 
in  the  midst  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
so  prevalent  and  bewildering,  God  has 
established  His  work,  and  is  working 
grandly  and  wondrously  to  bring  about 
a  higher  and  better  state  of  things  than 
the  world  has  ever  before  witnessed. 
He  is  using  man  to  help  bring  about 
His  holy  and  benign  purpo'^es,  and 
while  man  will  be  blessed  for  using  his 
agency  in  the  service  of  his  Maker,  all 
honor  and  glory  must  be  humbly  ren- 
dered to  Him  who  has  made  our  exist- 
ence, our  hope  and  our  happiness,  here 
and  hereafter  possible.  /.    C. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DEP'  f . 


Fasting  by  Sunday  School  Pupils. 

There  is  an  observance  of  the  Gospel 
which  now  obtains  in  a  number  of  our 
Sunday  Schools,  attended  with  much 
benefit  to  the  participants:  it  is  fasting 
and  prayer.  In  the  schools  alluded  to, 
tht  importance  ot  fasting  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  higher  department  especially,  by 
their  teachers  or  Sunday  School  ofScers, 
resulting  in  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  being  set  a  part  as  a  time  of 
fasting.  At  that  time  teachers  and 
class  come  together  without  having 
eaten   their    breakfast,  and    in    place    of 
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the  usual  studies  the  pupils  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  relate  incidents  of  personal 
experience,  answers  received  to  prayer^ 
evidences  contained  in  their  lessons 
which  have  added  to  their  faith,  etc. 
The  exceeding  good  resulting  from  these 
exercises  is  such  as  to  cause  us  to 
present  them  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  schools,  embraced  in  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  for  their  consid- 
eration and  adoption  if  approved  by  them. 

In  this  connection  we  suggest  that 
superintendents  first  consult  with  the 
teachers  of  their  theological  classes  rela- 
tive to  this  important  principle,  and 
gaining  the  free  and  hearty  concurrence 
of  said  teachers,  then  together  place  the 
matter  before  the  class  in  terms  that 
will  arouse  them  to  a  realization  of  the 
personal  importance  of  fasting  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  strength  and  closer 
communion  with  our  heavenly  Father. 
Let  nothing  of  a  coercive  nature  enter 
into  the  invitation,  for  anything  opposite 
to  a  cordial,  self-respecting  and  willing 
consent  would  but  hinder  the  benefits 
being  derived.  The  consent  of  the  class 
being  thus  obtained,  instruct  them  that 
on  the  morn  of  the  first  Sunday  in  each 
month  to  seek  the  Lord  in  secret,  earn- 
est and  simple  prayer;  then,  abstaining 
from  food  and  drink,  with  cheerful 
promptness  present  themselves  in  their 
Sunday  School  and  with  trusting  wil- 
lingness respond  to  the  promptings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  invitation  of 
their  teachers  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
time,  having,  however,  due  regard  to  the 
right  and  desire  of  their  associates  to 
like  privilege  and  opportunity. 

The  observance  of  fasting  and  prayer 
by  our  Sunday  School  pupils,  as  herein 
suggested,  will  also  prepare  them  to 
more  fully  appreciate  and  regard  the  re- 
gular   fast-day    of    the     Church    as    ap- 


pointed by  the  Priesthood  and  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  each  month.  Ex- 
amples of  fasting  might  be  cited  as  in 
the  case  of  Moses  in  his  second  forty 
I  days  abiding  on  that  mountain  of  God's 
I  presence — Sinai;  also  that  of  the  niece 
I  of  Mordecai,  Esther,  the  beautiful,  patri- 
!  otic  and  unselfish  Hebrew  heroine;  and 
<  what  shall  be  said  of  God's  own  double- 
I  acknowledged  Son,  Jesus,  when  ascending 
!  from  Jordan's  baptismal  waters,  in  his 
lengthy  fast,  interrupted  by  Satan's 
thrice  proffered  temptations  so  humbly 
and  effectively  resisted;  of  the  individ- 
ual and  national  fast  of  Israel  of  old; 
of  the  fastings  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus; 
and  of  the  faith-tried  heroes  among 
the  Nephites;  the  numerous  instances 
of  heaven  acknowledged  fastings  and 
prayers  among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  their  trials  and 
tribulations?  Forget  not  the  special  fasts 
recommended  by  the  First  Presidency 
some  few  years  ago,  and  our  heavenly 
Father's  acceptances  thereof  in  answer 
to  its  so  general  observance;  why  even 
our  youngest  Sunday  School  children 
fasted  and  felt  a  power  therefrom  not 
hitherto  experienced  by  them.  With 
these  examples  before  us  what  theologi- 
cal student  among  the  Saints  would  debar 
himself  of  the  benefits  to  be  thusobtained ' 
Stake  Sunday  School  officers  are  re- 
quested to  make  kindly  enquiries  of  su- 
perintendents concerning  the  adoption, 
in  their  schools,  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations, and  by  conversation  with 
heads  of  departments  inform  themselves 
of  its  practical  effects.  Should  this 
practice  of  fasting  and  its  attendant  ex- 
ercises, prove  so  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Theological  department  that 
other  departments  would  desire  to  adopt 
it  also,  let  arrangements  be  made,  in 
wisdom  and  discretion,  for  complying 
with  wishes  when  unaimously  expressed. 
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A  DEAF  MUTE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  subject  of  our  deaf  and  dumb 
friends  ought  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  to 
our  young  readers,  because  of  their 
strange  waj's  and  methods,  and  the  man- 
ner of  educating  this  particular  class  of 
human  beings  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary way.  They  are  not  like  other  per- 
sons who  possess  all  their  faculties; 
they  can  neither  hear  sound,  nor  have 
they  a  conception  of  what  it  is  like. 
Consequently  if  they  could  suddenly 
hear  a  person  speak  it  would  be  but 
a  jumble  of  sound  to  them,  with  no 
meaning.  They  would  have  to  be  edu- 
cated to  the  sound  of  words  before  they 
could  understand  their  meaning.  Words, 
when  written,  are  just  as  difficult  for 
them  to  comprehend;  so  a  method  of 
signs  was  invented  whereby  a  person 
talking  to  them  could  convey  a  meaning 
by  illustrating  a  sentence  after  writing 
it  on  a  blackboard,  by  means  of  object 
lessons.  Take  an  object,  then  illustrate  it 
b}'  action,  thus:  "A  boy  eats,"  "a  horse 
runs."  Anyone  with  ordinary  ability 
could  understand  the  action  of  eating  or 
running.  This  conveys  to  them  a  mean- 
ing, and  step  by  step  they  get  familiar- 
ized with  the  name  of  objects  and  sen- 
tences. 

There  are  two  classes  of  deaf  mutes  — 
those  who  are  totally  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  those  who  are  partially  so.  There 
IS  this  distinction  between  them:  The 
latter  are,  as  a  rule,  a  more  intelligent 
class  than  the  former,  and  they  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  learning  to 
speak  in  a  measure,  though  it  is  just  as 
difficult  a  matter  for  them  to  learn  to 
talk  as  it  is  to  teach  the  others  to  under- 
stand objects.  By  patience  and  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  even 
on  the  part  of  parents,  these  latter  class 
can  be  made  to  speak  tolerably  well, 
and  can  acquire    a   fair  education   in  all 


the  branches  of  learning;  and  while  they 
cannot  hear  a  person  talk,  they  will  ac- 
quire the  habit  ofj  reading  the  lips  of 
anyone  speaking  to  them — that  is,  per- 
sons speaking  to  them  form  the  words 
with  the  lips  without  making  a  sound; 
they  will  in  time  readily  learn  to  under- 
stand the  lips  of  an  ordinary  plain 
speaker.  Those  who  are  totally  deaf 
and  dumb  can  also  acquire  a  fair  share 
of  learning  by  aid  of  the  deaf  mute  lan- 
guage: that  is,  the  deaf  mute  alphabet 
and  signs,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  teach  them. 

Parents  of  these  unfortunate  children 
should  take  especial  pains  to  send  them 
to  a  school  adapted  to  them  while  they 
are  young,  say  six  or  eight  years  old,  so 
that  as  they  grow  up  they  can  be 
mo'ulded  and  led  to  form  correct  habits. 
They  cannot  be  taught  the  same  way  as 
other  children:  they  naturally  form 
habits  by  observing  others  and  imitating 
them.  In  their  undeveloped  state  they 
are  little  more  than  animals;  self-re- 
straint is  a  thing  unknown  to  them; 
good  and  evil  is  all  one  to  them.  If 
not  taught  to  understand  the  difference, 
they  will  be  apt  to  grow  up  vicious,  un- 
ruly, and  a  trial  and  trouble  to  all  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact. 

By  reference  to  the  census  we  find 
there  are  a  large  number  of  deaf  mutes 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  What  ought 
to  be  done  with  them?  We  would  like 
to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  parents  of 
these  unfortunate  beings.  Do  you  ever 
reflect  that  you  are  doing  them  and 
yourselves  an  incalculable  injury  by  not 
sending  them  to  school,  and  by  allowing 
them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  to  be  of 
no  use  either  to  themselves  or  anyone 
else? 

Are  you  doing  your  duty  by  them  by 
being  negligent  of  their  welfare?  Will 
you  not   be  held    accountable    for    them 
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when  the  ways  and  means  to  better 
their  condition  and  give  them  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  are  right  at 
your  doors? 

Parents,  send  your  deaf  and  dumb 
children  to  school  if  you  want  to  benefit 
them  in  ttie  surest  way  and  make  them 
pleasant  and  useful  members  of  societ}'. 
There  is  a  deaf  mute  school  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  is  called  the  Deaf 
Mute  Institute.  It  is  under  the  care 
and  is  a  part  of  the  Universitv  of  Utah, 
and  is  non-sectarian.  It  is  presided 
over  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Metcalf,  Principal, 
and  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers. 

The  Legislature  has  each  year  appro- 
priated sufficient  means  for  the  school- 
ing of  all  deaf  mutes,  free  of  charge, 
and  also  for  their  board  and  comfort, 
provided  parents  are  unable  to  meet  the 
expense.  In  this  Institute  their  chil- 
dren are  well  disciplined,  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  can  be  made 
intelligent  beings.  They  are  taught 
many  trades,  to  make  them  useful  citi- 
zens, and  their  comfort  and  well-being 
are  considered. 

Now,  as  religion  is  not  taught  in  this 
Institute,  and  as  nine-tenths  of  the  pu- 
pils attending  are  children  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  several  brethren  connected 
with  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  Sunday  School 
Organization,  feeling  that  the  parents 
of  such  children  would  wish  to  have 
them  taught  in  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  they  might  have  the 
privilege  of  understanding  something 
about  the  God  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter. 

The  result  was  that  a  Deaf  Mute  Sun- 
day School  was  organized  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1892,  to  which  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Latter-da}'  Saint  parentage,  from 
the  Institute,  and  many  living  in 
Salt   Lake  City,     attended.      Two  exper- 


ienced teachers  were  provided — Elders 
H.  C.  Barrel!  and  Laron  Pratt.  The 
wisdom  of  the  course  taken  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  success  at- 
tending the  labors  of  the  two  last-named 
brethren. 

Realizing  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  deaf  mutes,  and  that  their  knowl- 
edge and  conception  of  God  was  very 
limited,  also  remembering  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  these 
unfortunate  children  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  have  precious  souls  to  be  saved, 
these  brethren  felt  the  importance 
of  their  duty  and  mission,  and  it  has 
been  a  labor  of  love  with  them.  They 
feel  like  thanking  God  for  giving  them 
the  privilege  of  opening  the  door  of  sal- 
vation to  a  few  of  His  children.  They 
have  been  successful,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  many 
of  the  principles  of  life  to  these  unfortu- 
nates. The  pupils  have  taken  a  very 
commendable  interest  in  their  lessons, 
and  evince  a  desire  to  learn  more  and 
more  as  they  progress,  thus  showing 
that  notwithstanding  their  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate condition,  God  has  implanted 
within  them  a  natural  tendency  to  be 
religious. 

We  hope  that  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
at  least  those  most  interested,  will  reflect 
upon  this  matter,  and  see  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  sending  their  deaf  mutes 
to  school  in  this  city,  so  that  while  the 
Institute  attends  to  their  mental  and 
moral  training,  they  may  ever)'  Sabbath 
day  have  the  privilege  of  a  religious 
training  also,  and  thus  grow  up  good, 
moral  and  God-fearing  members  of  the 
Church,  for  "the  glory  of  God  is  intelli- 
gence," and  in  the  end  parents  and 
society  will  be  amply  repaid  for  theii 
care.  As  they  grow  in  faith,  and  in  the 
knowledge   of  Jesus  Christ,    we  may  as- 
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suredly  look  forward   to  the  day  foretold 
by  the  prophets  of  God: 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the 
lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
sing. 

All  children  attending  the  Institute 
will  have  to  bring  a  note  of  permission 
to  the  principal,  from  their  parents  or 
guardians  signifying  that  they  wish 
them  to  attend  the  Deaf  Mute  Sunday 
School. 

Laron  Pratt. 


A  CURIOUS  INDUSTRY. 

The  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
have  often  read  and  been  told  that  half 
the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other 
half  lives.  They  have  also  been  in- 
formed, from  time  to  time,  how  some 
people  in  some  countries  not  only  live, 
but  grow  rich  from  what  the  people  of 
other  countries  would  throw  away  or 
waste.  A  hundred  instances  might  be 
given  of  this  fact,  if  you  would  have 
the  patience  to  let  me  read  from  back 
volumes  of  this  paper.  But  I  have  no 
mind  thus  to  trouble  you,  though  I 
think  you  might  easily  make  a  worse  use 
of  your  time  than  to  read  some  of  these 
valuable,  yet  perhaps  half-forgotten 
instances  and  chapters  for  yourselves. 

My  purpose  is  merely  to  add  another 
to  the  true  stories  of  this  kind  — stories 
with  which  all  readers  by  this  time 
ought  to  be  pretty  familiar.  It  relates 
to  an  article  which  in  certain  parts  of 
the  earth  forms  quite  an  important  ele- 
ment of  utility  and  commerce,  and  yet 
one  which  can  hardly  be  deemed  an 
elegant  subject  of  conversation  or  dis- 
course. But  do  not  condemn  it  until 
you  have  heard  the  story  through — you 
may  be  interested  in  it.  I  assure  you 
the  first  word  of  it  will  be  the  most  un- 


palatable; after  you  read  further  you 
may  find  it  much  easier  to  get  along 
with. 

If  you  are  sufficiently  curious  by  this 
time,  there  is  no  use  longer  in  delaying 
the  utterance  of  that  first  dreadful  word. 
Well,  then,  it  is — intestines;  that  is, 
such  intestines  of  the  animal  creation  as 
can  be  used  and  are  used  m  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world  as  the  casing  for 
sausages.  A  grim  subject,  is  it  not? 
And  yet,  its  mastery  has  made  more  than 
one  firm  of  dealers  wealthy,  and  it  at 
most  times  can  be  literally  said  to  be  in 
everybody's  mouth.  When  I  say  every- 
body, I  mean  everybody  in  the  section 
of  country  where  sausage-making  and 
sausage-eating  are  profitable  and  fashion- 
able; such  lands,  for  instance,  as  the 
great  empires  of  Russia,  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Now  in  these  countries  the  people 
have  long  since  learned  that  there  is  no 
sense  in  wasting  anything,  but  that  there 
is  profit  in  saving  and  utilizing  the 
seemingly  most  worthless  article.  When 
an  animal  dies  or  is  killed — I  speak  now 
of  animals  which  mankind  is  not  sup- 
posed to  eat,  every  part  and  portion  is 
put  to  some  use.  Where  animals  are 
killed  for  food,  the  utility  program  is 
even  more  strictly  followed.  Not  only 
the  flesh,  and  hide,  and  bones,  are 
utilized,  but  also  the  horns,  and  hoofs, 
and  intestines.  I  have  already  hinted 
at  the  use  to  which  the  latter  part  of  the 
animal  anatom}'  is  put,  and  the  process 
of  preparation  and  treatment,  lately 
called  to  mind  by  a  report  from  one  of 
our  American  consuls,  while  it  is  inter- 
esting enough,  is  still  too  intricate  to 
be  suitable  for  these  columns.  Briefly 
I  may  say  that  one  firm  in  Russia,  doing 
business  in  the  capital  city  of  St. 
Petersburg,  have  almost  the  entire 
intestine  trade  of  Europe  in  their  hands. 
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Of  course  it  there  goes  under  the  less 
nauseating  name  of  the  sausage-casing 
industry;  and  so  great  are  its  propor- 
tions that  the  firm  referred  to  have 
agents  and  buyers  in  every  important 
city  in  Russia,  besides  representatives 
in  the  surrounding  empires  as  far  distant 
as  Hamburg,  and  that  considerable  of 
their  goods  come  even  as  far  as  the 
United  States. 

The  animals  used  for  the  sausage- 
casings  are  sheep,  calves,  cows,  oxen 
and  pigs.  The  smaller  animals  are 
usually  full-grown  when  killed,  and 
calves  up  to  a  year  old  are  also  in  much 
demand.  But  the  larger  and  the  more 
valuable  casings  may  only  be  had  from 
full-grown  and  large-sized  cattle,  such 
as  the  Siberian  oxen.  From  the  most 
remote  parts  of  that  countrj'  the  casings 
are  shipped,  in  rudely  packed  boxes,  to 
the  main  house  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
an  exhaustive  and  a  secret  process  fits 
them  for  the  use  of  the  sausage  makers. 
Little  machinery  is  used,  the  work  being 
mostly  done  by  hand;  but  the  eighteen 
or  twenty  various  steps  of  the  work  are 
thorough;  there  is  a  great  art  in  the 
salting  and  curing,  and  at  last  the  pro- 
duct emerges  from  the  warehouse  as 
white  and  clean  as  snow.  Then  it  is 
assorted  as  to  quality  and  size,  then 
dried,  then  salted  again  and  thoroughly 
preserved,  and  finally  packed  in  neat, 
strong  boxes  ready  for  shipment  to  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  career  of  the  present  head  of  the 
great  industry,  is  even  more  interesting 
than  the  description  of  his  business. 
But  for  it  I  have  not  space  at  present. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  like 
many  others  of  the  world's  present  and 
past  leaders,  he  is  self-made,  and  from 
a  small,  humble  beginning  he  has  de- 
veloped a  line  of  manufacture  that  has 
made  him  not  only  wealth}',  but  famous. 


He  is  among  the  chief  of  the  industrial 
and  financial  spirits  of  Russia,  and  rubs 
shoulders  and  shakes  hands  with  noble- 
men and  princes  of  the  blood,  as  well 
as  with  fat  bankers  and  pompous  capital- 
ist's of  the  realm.  What  people  look  at 
is,  not  his  business  itself  and  its 
details,  but  its  success.  His  life  has 
been  almost  as  wonderful  as  a  fairy  tale, 
but  what  he  has  done  with  intestines, 
other  men  may  do  with  other  things. 
All  depends  upon  making  use  of  the 
opportunities  presented;  and  for  my 
part,  I  am  always  willing  to  take  off  my 
hat  in  honor  of  the  man  who  out  of  that 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted, 
provides  work  for  himself  and  others, 
benefits  his  fellow-men,  creates  by 
economizing,  and  wins  riches  and  fame 
for  his  own  portion.  In  these  respects 
the  sausage-casing  maker  of  Russia  has 
not  lived    in  vain. 

C. 


A  VERY  simple  remedy  for  stammering 
has  been  given  by  a  gentleman  who 
stammered  from  childhood  almost  up  to 
manhood.  Go  into  a  room,  he  says, 
where  you  will  be  quiet  and  alone,  get  a 
book  that  will  interest  but  not  excite 
you,  and  sit  down  and  read  for  two 
hours  aloud,  keeping  your  teeth  together. 
Do  this  every  two  or  three  days,  or 
once  a  week  if  very  tiresome,  always 
taking  care  to  read  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, moving  the  lips  but  not  the 
teeth.  Then,  when  conversing  with 
others,  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will 
not  stammer,  and  try  to  speak  as  slowly 
and  distinctly  as  possible.  He  adds 
that  by  this  means  he  succeeded  in 
effectually  curing  himself,  and  recom- 
mends the  same  plan  to  others. 

Conscience  is  a  good  friend  but  an 
uncomfortable  enemy. 
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ENIGMAS,  CHARADES,  ETC. 

The  answers  to  enigmas  and  conund- 
rums published  in  No.  3  are:  1,  Gal- 
lant; 2,  mankind;  3,  straw;  4,  misfortune; 
5,  plague;  6,  a  ditch;  7,  short;  8,  because 
there  is  not  a  single  person  m  the  room. 

The  number  of  correct  solutions  re- 
ceived is  as  follows:  Nellie  Knell,  Pinto, 
7;  Joseph  M.  Zundel,  Willard,  5;  Mary 
Gustaveson,  Salt  Lake  Cit}',  4;  Juliaetta 
Bateman,  West  Jordan,  4;  Melvin  Quig- 
ley,  Payson,  4;  May  Jacobs,  Salt  Lake 
City,  3;  Jennie  Larsen,  Salt  Lake  City, 
3;   A.    A.    Monson,   Richmond,  3. 

1. 

I'm  swift  as  an   arrow; 

I'm  slow  as  a  snail ; 

You'll  see  me  tomorrow, 

I'm  sure  without  fail. 
At    the    grand    ball    I    dance,  and    am 

with  the  gay, 
Though  the   sad  and  poor  I  never  be- 
tray; 
I  sailed  with  old   Noah   in  his  ancient 

craft, 
Sometimes  being  fore,  and   sometimes 

being   aft. 
I    walked   in   the    garden    with     Adam 

and  Eve; 
I    was   also    present    when    they    took 

final  leave. 
I     travel    with    earth    as    she    sweeps 

'round  the  sun; 
I  visit  the  planets,  yes  every  one. 
Now  as    a   keen    reader    you    certainly 

are  wise, 
So   you    can   guess    what    I    am,  don't 

surmise? 

2. 
I  have  no  eyes  and  yet  my  nose  is  long; 
I  have  no    mouth,  and  yet  my    breath  is 

strong. 


I'm  taken  from  a  mine  and  shut  up  in 
a  wooden  case,  from  which  I'm  never 
released,  and  yet  I'm  used  by  almost 
everybody. 

4. 

Why  is  a  railroad  engine  like  a  bedbug? 


MINUTES. 

We  are  but  minutes     little  things! 
Each  one  furnished  with  sixty  wings. 
With  which  we  fly  on  our  unseen  track. 
And  not  a  minute  ever  comes  back. 

We  are  but  minutes — yet  each  one  bears 
A  little  burden  of  joys  and  cares. 
Patiently  take  the  minutes  of  pain — 
The  worst  of  minutes  can  not  remain. 

We  are  but  minutes — when  we  bring 
A  few  of  the  drops  from  pleasure's  spring, 
Taste  their  sweetness  while  we  stay — 
It  takes  but  a  minute  to  fly  away. 

We  are  but  minutes — use  us  well. 
For  how  we  are  used  we  must  one  day  tell. 
Who  uses  minutes,  has  hours  to  use — 
Who  loses  minutes,  whole  years  must  lose. 


GAMES. 


The  Huntsman. 


This  game  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
winter  evening's  pastimes  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  may  be  played  by  any 
number  of  persons  above  four.  One  of 
the  players  is  styled  the  "Huntsman," 
and  the  others  must  be  called  after  the 
different  parts  of  the  dress  or  accoutre- 
ments of  a  sportsman:  thus  one  is  the 
coat,  another  the  hat,  while  the  shot,  shot- 
belt,  powder,  powder-flask,  dog  and  gun, 
and  every  other  appurtenance  belonging 
to  a  huntsman,  has  its  representative. 
As  many  chairs  as  there  are  players,  ex- 
cluding the    Huntsman,  should    next    be 
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ranged  in  two  rows,  back  to  back,  and 
all  the  players  must  then  seat  them- 
selves; and  being  thus  prepared  the 
Huntsman  walks  round  the  sitters,  and 
calls  out  the  assumed  name  of  one  of 
them;  for  instance,  "Gun!"  when  the 
player  immediately  gets  up  and  takes 
hold  of  the  coat-skirts  of  the  Huntsman, 
who  continues  his  walk  and  calls  out 
all  the  others,  one  by  one;  each  must 
take  hold  of  the  skirts  of  the  player 
before  him,  and  when  they  are  all  sum- 
moned, the  Huntsman  sets  off  running 
round  the  chairs  as  fast  as  he  can,  the 
other  players  holding  on  and  running 
after  him.  When  he  has  run  round 
two  or  three  times,  he  shouts  out  "  Bang!" 
and  immediately  sits  down  on  one  of  the 
chairs,  leaving  his  followers  to  scramble 
to  the  other  seats  as  they  best  can.  Of 
course,  one  must  be  left  standing,  there 
being  one  chair  less  than  the  number  of 
players,  and  the  player  so  left  must  pay 
a  forfeit.  The  game  is  continued  until 
all  have  paid  three  forfeits,  when  they 
are  cried,  and  the  punishments  or  pen- 
ances declared  The  Huntsman  is  not 
changed  throughout  the  game,  unless 
he  gets  tired  of  his  post. 


How  do  You   Like  it? 

This  is  an  excellent  and  very  amusing 
game  for  winter-evening  parties.  It  may 
be  played  by  any  number  of  persons. 
The  company  being  seated,  one  of  the 
party,  called  the  stock,  is  sent  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  company  then  agree 
upon  some  word  which  will  bear  more 
than  one  meaning.  When  the  stock 
comes  back,  he  or  she  asks  each  of  the 
company  in  succession,  "  How  do  you 
like  it?"  One  answers,  "I  like  it  hot;" 
another,  "I  like  it  cold;"  another  "I  like 
it  old;"  another,  "I  like  it  new."  He 
then    asks    the    company    in    succession, 


again,  "When  do  you  like  it?"  One 
says,  "At  all  times;"  another,  "Very 
seldom;"  a  third,  "At  dinner;"  a  fourth, 
"On  the  water;"  a  fifth,  "Ou  the  land;" 
etc.  Lastly,  the  stock  goes  round  and 
asks,  "Where  would  you  put  it?"  One 
says,  "I  would  put  it  up  the  chimney;" 
another,  "I  would  throw  it  in  the  well;" 
a  third,  "I  would  hang  it  on  a  tree;"  a 
fourth,  "I  would  put  it  in  a  pudding." 
From  these  answers,  a  witty  girl  may 
guess  the  word  chosen;  but  should  she 
be  unable  to  do  so,  she  has  to  pay  a 
forfeit.  Many  words  might  be  chosen 
for  the  game,  such  as:  Aunt  and  ant. 
Plane  and  plain.  Rain  and  rein.  Vise, 
a  tool;  and  vice,  a  crime.  Key,  of  a 
door;   and  quay,  a  place  for  ships. 


YOUNQ  FOLKS'  STORIES. 

A  Panther  Story. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  from  a  little 
deaf  mute  13  years  old?  If  so,  I  will 
tell  you  a  panther  story. 

I  have  read  many  interesting  stories 
in  the  Instructor,  and  I  will  now  try  to 
give  these  young  readers  a  story. 

Some  years  ago,  before  I  was  taken 
down  with  sickness  from  which  my  deaf- 
ness resulted,  I  asked  my  father  if  he 
would  take  me  to  the  sheep  camp  with 
him.  He  told  me  he  would,  and  we 
soon  got  started.  At  night  we  camped 
in  a  little  log  hut  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  mountain.  Next  morning  we 
started  on  horseback,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  go  farther  with  the  wagon. 
My  father  rode  a  sorrel  stallion  named 
Filo,  while  I  rode  a  mare  named  Granny, 
she  was  packed  with  a  large  piece  of 
rock  salt  on  each  side.  We  had  a  dog 
with  us.  When  we  had  got  about  a 
mile  we  heard  something  cry. 

I  cried  out   and  said,     "Papa,    that    is 
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Brother  Garn,"  whom  I  supposed  had 
come  here  to  pick  gum  and  got  lost.  Then 
I  changed  my  mind  and  said  it  was  a 
baby;  but  my  father  said  that  it  was  a 
panther,  or  mountain  lion,  that  it  was 
crying  to  bring  us  to  it  so  that  it  could 
kill  us.  He  also  said  it  could  easily 
head  us  off  on  the  trail. 

I  said,  "Can't  we  kill  it  with  the  rock 
salt  if  it  catches  us?" 

My  father  laughed  and  said,  "I'll  set 
the  dog  on  it;"  but  fortunately  the 
panther  did  not  head  us  off,  and  we 
reached  the  camp  safely  where  we 
stopped.  We  reached  home  again  the 
next  day.  John  Houston   Clark. 

School  For  Deaf,   Salt  Lake  Crrv. 


An  Incident  in  American  Fork  Canyon. 

Forest  City  was  a  small  mining  settle- 
ment, located  near  the  head  of  American 
Fork  Canyon  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Its  mouth.  It  was  noted  for  the  gran- 
deur of  its  surroundings.  The  American 
Fork  River  rushes  in  from  the  east  and 
winds  its  way  down  through  where  this 
little  village  stood.  North  of  this  spot 
where  the  little  town  was  built,  is  a 
beautiful  stream  of  water,  which  comes 
rushing  down  from  the  melting  snows 
on  the  breezy  breast  of  the  old  Wasatch 
through  what  is  called  the  Mary  Ellen 
Gulch,  and  empties  into  the  main  river 
of  American  Fork. 

I  had  been  emplo)'ed  for  three  years 
in  a  saw  mill  which  was  propelled  by 
the  waters  of  this  river.  It  stood  near 
the  center  of  the  little  city  and  was 
owned  by  a  resident  of  Alpine. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  August,  1881, 
a  number  of  young  folks  were  gathered 
in  our  boarding  house.  It  had  been 
raining  gently  all  morning,  with  an 
occasional  keen  flash  of  lightning  and 
heavy  peal  of  thunder. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  were  suddenly 


startled  by  a  terrible  rumbling  noise, 
which  we  at  first  thought  to  be  tliunder, 
but  as  it  lasted  so  long,  we  made  efforts 
to  see  what  had  caused  this  shaking  of 
the  earth   and  the  prolonged  roar. 

No  sooner  had  we  looked  through  the 
window  than  we  beheld  a  frightful  scene. 
The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  small,  dry 
tree  that  stood  a  little  above  us  near  the 
creek,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  some 
small  houses  were  being  carried  off  by 
the  flood.  Although  I  did  not  see  what 
caused  this  destruction,  I  readily  per- 
ceived what  was  the  matter,  and  with 
others  shouted  to  the  inmates  to  leave 
the  house  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
rushed  into  the  street,  and  I  saw  the 
people  rushing  out  of  the  houses  that 
stood  near  the  river.  The  men  came 
with  their  children  in  their  arms,  and 
the  women  following  closely,  screaming 
and  crying  with  fear.  I  stood  still  until 
I  saw  everybody  that  lived  near  the  river 
run  in  the  street  where  they  were  safe 
from  all  danger.  I  then  went  to  see 
what  had  caused  the  terrible  disaster. 

It  was  not  an  earthquake,  as  some 
thought,  neither  an  avalanche,  but  it 
was  a  great  quantity  of  drift  wood,  cord 
wood,  trees,  boulders,  lumber,  and 
debris  of  all  kinds,  which  was  carried 
and  heaved  and  tumbled  in  every  direc- 
tion by  a  terrible  flood  of  water  that 
came  pouring  down  through  the  Mary 
Ellen  Gulch,  and  sweeping  everything 
away  before  it.  This  had  caused  all  the 
excitement. 

I  watched  it  strike  the  end  of  the 
mill,  as  it  came  dashing  down.  The 
mill  was  swept  from  its  foundation  and 
carried  off  bodily  down  the  stream  with 
the  flood.  After  the  worst  had  passed 
we  found  there  were  but  three  houses  in 
the  place  undamaged,  and  some  were 
swept  entirely  away. 

J.    H.    Hooper. 
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FREDDY  AND  RAY. 

Freddy  and  Roy  are  two  little  boys 
who  live  near  each  other.  They  are  of 
about  the  same  age,  and  both  attend 
the  same  school.  These  two  boys  are 
close  friends  and  play  together  a  good 
deal.  But  they  differ  considerably  in 
their  habits. 

Both  of  them  have  some  little  chores 
to  do  after  school,  such  as  chopping 
kindling  .wood,  and  getting  coal  from 
the  bin. 

As  soon  as  Freddy  gets  out  of  school 
he  goes  directly  home  and  gets  his  work 
done,  then  he  is  free  to  play  till  dark, 
when  he  is  expected  to  be  in  the  house. 

Ray  generally  goes  home  with  Freddy, 
except  when  he  is  kept  in  school  to  get 
his  lessons.  But  instead  of  performing 
his  chores  he  waits  around  till  Freddy 
is  through  with  his  work  and  then  joins 
him  in  play.  If  his  mother  reminds  him 
to  do  his  work  he  says  he  will  do  it  in 
a  little  while,  and  then  goes  off  to  plaj' 
with  his  companion. 

When  it  begins  to  get  dark  and  is 
time  for  him  and  his  young  companion 
to  be  in  the  house,  Ray  makes  a  start 
towards  getting  his  kindling  and  coal  in. 

But  he  meets  with  many  difficulties. 
First  he  can't  find  the  hatchet  to  chop 
the  wood,  and  by  the  time  he  does  find 
it,  the  night  has  come  on;  it  is  so  dark 
he  is  afraid  to  go  to  the  wood  shed,  and 
so  his  mother  or  someone  has  to  go 
with  him.  Then  he  finds  it  hard  to  cut 
wood  in  the  dark  and  it  takes  him  much 
longer  than  it  would  if  he  did  it  while 
it  was  light. 

Now  which  of  these  two  boys  do  3'ou 
think  enjoys  his  play  the  most?  And  if 
each  boy  continues  in  the  habits  he  is 
forming,  which  do  you  think  will  make 
the  most  useful  and  happy  man?  Each 
of  our  little  friends  may  answer  these 
questions  for  himself.     He  may  find  out. 


too,    which    of    these    boys    he  most    re- 
sembles in   his  habit. 


A  PARROT. 

It    seems  to  be    generally  agreed    that 
the    parrot    is  a  clever    old  bird,  so    the, 
following  little  incident    which  occurred 
recentl}-  may    not  cause    surprise  to    the 
vast  majority. 

Polly  had  been  punished  for  removing 
the  cover  of  a  crock  and  for  biting  the 
pickles  with  his  tough  beak  and  then 
scattering  the  remains  over  his  mistress's 
clean  floor. 

The  lesson  did  not  last  very  long, 
however,  and  one  day  when  Polly  was 
repeating  the  offence  the  cook  discovered 
him  in  the  act.  The  kitchen  queen 
happened  to  be  carrying  a  dippertul  of 
hot  water,  and,  more  to  scare  the  bird 
than  to  do  him  any  serious  harm,  she 
let  fly  at  him  the  entire  contents  of  the 
dipper. 

Unfortunately  the  aim  was  too  success- 
ful, for  Polly  got  it  literally  in  the  neck, 
and  with  such  telling  effect  that  his 
beauty  was  destroyed.  In  brief  Polly 
was  bald. 

For  months  Polly  refused  to  speak  a 
word.  He  sat  on  his  perch  day  after 
day,  meditating  gloomily  upon  the 
baseness  of  man.  The  family  were 
pained  at  his  silence,  but  all  their  efforts 
could  not  persuade  him  to  utter  a  sound. 

One  day  a  stranger  wearing  a  fur  cap 
came  into  the  room  to  deliver  some 
groceries.  The  man  and  the  cap  excited 
Polly's  attention. 

Upon  removing  the  cap  the  man's 
head  was  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  ball. 
He  was  bald. 

Polly  cocked  his  head  on  one  side  and 
studied  the  strangei  for  a  moment;  then 
he  exclaimed  exultingly,  "Rats!  You've 
been  eating  pickles." 
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TWILIGHT     WALTZ. 


For  the  Guitar. 


1st  guitar. 


By  Hbeman  B.  Campbell. 
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Awarded  Highest  Honors. 
World's  Fair. 

DR. 


CREAM 

BAMINIi 


MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 

Free  from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


i^T,yr^i^i^-i^-i^-i^  ijA-Z^i-Z^5TJS--2^ZJ5  J^ 


Union  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Throflgh  Car  Line 


TO 

All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tlirofh  PULLMAN  PAUCE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Without  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OKKICE   201    MAIN   ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,     E.DICKINSON.     E.  L.  LOMAX 
Prest.  &Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A 


*  *  JUST  ARRIVED 


AN   ELEGANT  LINE  OF 


•^1- : 


••• 
••         •• 


BALL  TICKETS 

BALL  PROGRAMS 

PROGRAM  PENCILS  and  TASSELS 

WEDDING  CARDS 

CALLING  AND  BUSINESS  CARDS 

FINE  C    RRESPONDENCE 

STATIONERY,  ETC. 


PRICES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES.     •    SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  COUNTRY  ORDERS. 

(Jeo.  Q.  039909  9  509s  Op. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR 
FIGURES. 


CALiDEl^'S  IVIUSIC  PniiflCE 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


UTAH 


SOUB    AQENT3    FOR   THE    FOLLOWING    WORLO-RENOWNEO    INSTRUMENTit  i 


W«   tan^/c  nonff  tot 
m*  O^  Oompetltiom 

— »of»  ;•— 

QUtUTf  mS  HtlCt. 

SOLD  ON 
EASY 
TERMS 


Stein  way  St  Sons 
limball 


PIANOS 


Mason  iHamliD 


1  Mason  A  Hamlii 

9 


§  B«kr  Brothers 


KiibaU 


Special  Indui 

Ot*n)l  to 
Sunday  Mbosb 


Send  for 
Catah>gu»i 


GUITARS  .  MflNDOLil^S  •  BAHJOS  •  VlOLilflS 


Hio  grande  Ulestern  jliuy.  |  u 

THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAllY. 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  uee  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  ticlsets' 

D.  C.  DODGE.  J.  H.  BENNETT, 

aen'l  Manager,  Denver,  (ien'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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BUTTE  l^MIIiK 

Toilet  Soao 

_^  Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet;  wliitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Exeells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK    TOnR   DEALER   FOR  IT. 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 


COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO.. 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


H( 

3ME 

FIRE 

UTAH 

PAID-UP 
SUR    LUS 
ASSETS, 

CAPITAL,                                  $250,000-00 

3. 50,000-00 

340,000-00 

OFFICERS  :  HEBEE  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE  EOMNEY,VICE-Pri;sident,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 
ROMNET,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
RowE,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henri*  Smith,  Elias  a. 
Smith,  Uavid  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents, 

60  Main  Street. 


THB   STENOGRAPH 

A  Machine  with  which  to  write    .... 
•    a  new  and  easy  system  of  Shorthand 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 
\  It  is  learned  in  one -third  the  time  re 
'.quired  by  other  systems.       Its  use  is 
.pleasant,  and    does  not  strain  the 
/  eyes,  hands  or  bodv.      Itcanbeop 
erated  in  the  dark  "       One  operator 
can  easily  read  another's  work. 
Pen  paralysis    is  not  possible        It 
'    -      does  not  require  the  use  of  the 
>    eyes,  leaving  them  tree  to  fol 
-jylow  the  speaker's  motions. 

No  knowledge 
whatever  of 
pencil  short- 
hand   required. 

Size,  7:(x7J  in. 
Weight,  with 
case,  3;J  lbs. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 

GEN-L  AGENT. 

TYPE-WRITER  SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS 

Seals,  Stencils  and  Rubber 
Stamps  to  order. 


"  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 
S.  J.  GRIFFIN. 

DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  NEW 

AND     SECOND-HAND 

TYPE -WRITERS. 


Bf^OOlrm^G  BI^OTHEf^S 


Main  8U  Salt  liake  Olt^.  Utab. 


8461  WMhlngton  ATenae,  OgdeiL,  UtAl. 


We  are  in  the  market  this 

■easoD  with  the  fineet 

lot  of 

BICYCLES, 

TRICYCLES 

4ND  VELOCIPEDES 

•rer  brought  to  Utah.     We 
have  marked   them  low,  so 
■8  to  come  within  the  reach  ./j 
of  all.  C 


We  can  sell  a  30-inch 
wheel  with  solid  tiree 
for $35.<Mi 

And  a  beautiful  30-inch 
wheel  with  pneumat- 
ic tires  for      .     .     $75.00 

Our  Rigid  frame  Dinmooo 
,  Rambler  for  1893  is  by  fa/ 
ll    the  best  wheel  mada 

It  will  cost  you  fiothinp  to 
examine  our  stock. 


.^WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

«d3ASE  BALL,  LAWN  TENNIS  AND  CRICKET  SUPPLIES,  l:- 

PiBhing  Tackle,  Kodaks,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boot^,  Rubber  and  Leather, 
Tent«,  Hammocks  and  General  Sporting  Goods. 


fireworks.  Flags,  ffc,  a  Sp»cialty. 


Give  u»  a  call,  or  aond  for  Catalogue     Free  to  all 


dimmiSi  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu= 

eblo,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  19,  1893. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05 la. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  5:50  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7 -20  a  m.,  Denver  9.40  a.  m. 
Train  No  4  leaves  Ogden  8:20  a.m., Salt  Lake  9:45p.m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  7::Mp.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  9:07 

p.  m.,  Denver  11 :30  p.m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Sprmgs  and 
Denver  witb  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains,  ,»,,,.,• 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trjp 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 
A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager.  Gen.  Agt„  a.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Denver,  Colo  Salt  Lake  City.  Denuer,  Col, 


THE  GOSPEL 


'By  BldeP  B.  H- t^obePts, 
IS  AGAIN   IN   PRINT. 


Price, 


75  Cents,  Postpaid. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SDH, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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It  Is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


^*^ 


4^ 


I  GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 


^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 


Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  6;avin&:s  ^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPA>fY, 
No.  1, 3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Takes  deposits  In   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   loith   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 
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Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

87  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  l.ake  City. 

16-28 

F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A. 

General  5anKing  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESII^ES   VOOIR    flCCOUl^TS. 

Hg-DEEDS'AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.'&. 

60  S.  East  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 


TUB  Slate  BanK 

CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBBR  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DII?ECT01^S  : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

Wm.  H.  Rowe.  Nephi  W.  Clayton, 

Abraham  H.  Cannon      Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawson  Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 

Eliaa  Morris,  E.  M.  Weiler, 

Henry  A.  Woolley. 


GENERAL.    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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26 1^.  K.  THOlUftS,  28  %.  K.  T}l0fllftS,30  %  K-  T}lO(DflS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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